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WHEN A MAN GOES HOME. 





NO.5 


% 


The bed he sleeps in 


“Beds are beds!” did you say? 
No, sir! 


Beds are not only frames and 
, springs and mattresses—they’re 
sheets and pillow-cases, too. 


And the sheets and pillow- 
cases make a lot of difference be- 
tween just a bed and a REAL 

BED. 


Here's John—Ae’ll tell you! 


“I used to crawl in at night 
deader’n a wrung chicken after a 
hard day on the job. But I'd flop 
around for half an hour and finally 
begin to count sheep. Oh, not 
every night—sometimes I'd pop off 
to sleep in a jiff. But something 
was wrong about that bed. 


“Then one night I crawled in, 
and gee, but that bed felt good! 


“‘*Mary, I said, ‘what the 


dickens has happered to this bed? 
It feels like a million dollars.’ 


“And Mary said, ‘What do 


you mean? 


Why,’ I said, ‘the sheets feel 


so good. And this pillow-case— 
why, doggone it, it’s like a drink 
of cold water after a spell on the 
cupola.” 


“I was stretching and kind of 
moving my bare feet around, feel- 
ing so good, and before she could 
answer, I'd started to dream about 
clouds and airplanes. 


“I found out afterwards it was 
that P & G White Naphtha Soap 
I'd brought home that made those 
sheets so crisp and white and all. 
Mary wouldn't take any of the 
credit.” 


Beds are just beds? No, sir! 








The Procter & Gamble Company 
Makers of 
IVORY SOAP -: IVORY SOAP FLAKES 
P and G THE WHITE NAPHTHA SOAP 
STAR NAPHTHA WASHING POWDER 
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An American Trade Unionist in Ruined 
Russia 


By Harry Harn 
Member of Local Carpenters’ Union, No. 62, Chicago 


AVING all of my life from early childhood had to struggle for an 
H existence and always believing that as labor was prior to capital; 
that capital could not have existed had labor not produced it, and 
always believing that the producers of wealth and not the gamblers in wealth 
should govern the destinies of man, I was very much interested in the move- 
ment that took place in Russia on November 7, 1917. 

I followed very closely what the papers of all kinds printed regarding the 
movement. 

Having been a union man for many years and having found that in the 
majority of cases, the press generally did not print Labor’s side of the story, 
I was an easy victim for the propaganda that was printed about the Soviet 
form of government that was set up in Russia after November, 1917. Some of 
the propagandists, I think, fervently believed what they wrote, while others 
used the movement as a vehicle to an end that they aspired to attain. So when 
the constitution of Soviet Russia and the enticing labor laws and the books 
and pamphlets on the status of woman in Russia and their superior stand- 
ing to the standing of women in other countries of the world was printed, I 
read them with much interest and felt that I would like to live in a country 
where the actual workers, by virtue of their majority ruled. So when during 
February, 1922, I saw a prospectus of a colony that had been chartered by the 
Soviet government and had been allotted to it the use of many acres of fine 
soil in Siberia, the development of one of the richest coal, iron and other 
mineral basins in the world, I felt that there was an opportunity for me to 
realize the dreams that I had had of living under a real workingman’s autono- 


mous government, where one could use their initiative and their skill to build 
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up their ideal of environment, and where one need not be hampered from 
the lack of capital to purchase the raw material with which to build. 

The allotment that the Russian government had set aside for this colony 
included the coal mine; a partially completed chemical plant at Kemerovo, 
Siberia, and about 25,000 acres of agricultural land near there. 

Other coal mines, iron mines and furnaces, a cement mill, a glass fac- 
tory, a tannery, a shoe factory and other industries in the Kuznets Basin, 
so during the first part of March, 1922, I made arrangements to join the 
Autonomous Industrial Colony, ‘‘Kuzbas,” with an office at 110 West 40th 
Street, New York. . 

As the boat that was to take the first group of workers from America 
was to sail on April 8, I took tools, engineering equipment and clothing to last 
me at least two years and went to New York on March 27. After arriving in 
New York, I assisted the consulting engineer in purchasing some of the Colony’s 
equipment that was to be shipped with the group. We sailed on April 8 on 
the Steamer Adriatic for Liverpool. From there we went to Hull by train and 
then on to Libau, Latvia, on the Steamer Kolpino. There were sixty-nine of 
us, sixty men, eight women and a three months’ old child. We had some 
thirty-eight tons of food and material besides our personal baggage and 
equipment. 

Our group composed of farmers, gardeners, carpenters, steamfitters, steam 
engineers, sheetmetal workers, machinists, toolmakers, loggers, sawmill men, 
printers, auto repair men, wireless operators, cooks and bakers, a chemical 
engineer, steel milling engineer, agricultural engineer, a millwright and flour 
milling engineer and mechanical engineers. 

The consulting engineer at New York had given the twenty-one year old 
electrica] engineer the shipping bills of our freight, which he proceeded to use 
as if they were his personal property, and by his actions about five tons of our 
best foodstuffs was left at Liverpool, to follow us later, as it had not been taken 
from the ship. This did not reach us until late in August and then in a very 
bad condition. This was the beginning of a series of misdeeds which is in 
perfect harmony with the corrupt group of Nationalists that are ruling and 
have wrecked the workers’ autonomy in Russia. 

An illustration of their psychology can be given by this individual 
action and the action of two others of the same nationality on the Steamer 
Kolpino on the way to Libau. 


First Division of “Spoils” 

At Liverpool the group leader had given four of us packages to carry 
containing 200 United States one-dollar bills each. On retiring the first 
night on the Kolpino, as I shared the same cabin with these parties and as 
there was no lock on the cabin door, we all put the packages of bills in a strong 
heavy box of one of them, thinking that they would be safer there than on our 
person. On arrival at Libau at about 5 a. m., I was up and dressed ahead 
of the others and left the cabin for about thirty minutes as none of them were 
up. When I returned the strong box was open and I requested that the pack- 
age of bills be given to me. One of them said, “oh, we took them and divided 
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them among us.” I protested against such action and was told, “‘oh, that is 
all right,”’ they refusing to give them tome. I reported their action at once to 
the man who had given them to me, protesting that I did not approve of such 
action. He went to them, but they kept the bills. Later that day, one of them 
(Steinhart), came to me and said, “was it $135 or $160 or $180 that was in 
that package”? I told him that he knew that the package was sealed when I . 
received it and that the seal was not broken when I put it in the box and that 
as he and his colleagues had broken it they must know, I didn’t. It was sup- 
posed to contain $200. That however was the last I heard of it. 

At Libau, the same individuals used many similar domineering tactics 
on other members of the party. At Riga, two days later when some of the 
party were protesting the kind of quarters they had been given by the usurpers 
of power, they were told ‘‘we are getting near to Russia now and you fools will 
be shown what to do. The Jews are in power and you will have to do as 
you are told.” That is the spirit that is ruling Russia today. That is the 
spirit that is ruling the ‘‘autonomous”’ (?) colony as all of the office force are 
Jews. Whether the Organization Committee at New York were instructed to 
send only Jews to hold office jobs or not, I do not know, but the fact remains 
that that is the contention to a man. I want to say right here that not all of 
the Jews are of that character. There was one, though, not an office worker, 
that is a real 100 per cent man. When he landed at Kemerovo and found 
conditions rotten, he left as:‘soon as he could in ten days. 


Our Arrival At Libau 


We checked our baggage and freight as it was taken from the boat 
and maintained a watch over it until it was loaded in box cars and sealed and 
locked with padlocks, which was necessary. We were at Libau until the fol. 
lowing evening, leaving by rail for Riga, where we also stayed a day and a 
half, leaving in the evening and taking the freight on the same train with us. 

We arrived at the Russian Border, April 26. We were transferred into 
box cars there. Our hand baggage having gone through Latvia in bond in a 
box car. We had our freight cars switched next to our two cars that we rode 
in so that we could maintain a watch over them, a necessity in Russia, if one 
expects to have any of their goods upon arrival at their destination. At the 
first station we came to in Russia, Rosanowa, we endeavored to get our blan- 
kets and hand baggage out of the sealed car and were met with the same 
autocratic action by the autocrats referred to above, but after a bitter protest 
we secured a small portion of it. 

Although there was much snow and the nights were bitter cold, our cars 
unheated and most of us without blankets, we rode three days in those cars to 
Moscow, landing in a muddy, filthy freight yard the afternoon of April 
30, on Sunday. Although Shatoff and Haywood had been notified by cable of 
our coming, they were not to be found, Haywood being in Petrograd. Shatoff 
did not learn of our arrival until he heard of it during the first of May cele- 
bration in the afternoon, Haywood arriving Tuesday. I want to say right 
here that had I known before I left New York, that Bill Haywood was one 
of the managing board of the Colony, I should have had nothing to do with 
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it. I knew that he was in Moscow, but didn’t know that he was one of the 
managers. 

Late in the afternoon of the day of our arrival at Moscow, the immigra- 
tion officials took us from the cars to an old building called the “‘Sadome,”’ 
where we lived for five days while there. The building was built about 200 
years ago and most of the walls are four or more feet thick and the windows 
are sealed tight. No heat had been in the building for several years and the 
frost was coming out of the walls, making it a damp and terrible place to 
live. During the five days’ stay, we transferred our freight from the Latvian 
cars to Russian cars. We were given two passenger coaches, one third-class 
and one fourth-class. The fourth-class car had a heating stove in one end on 
which we cookei mush enroute to Kemerovo. 

The steel mill engineer, his wife and four men left us at Moscow and went 
to Nedjezdensky, Zavod in the Ural Mountains, about 200 miles north of 
Ekaterineburg. Our trip to Kemerovo lasted three weeks being needlessly 
delayed from one to two days at a number of division points; Haywood being 
too ignorant and lazy to procure proper shipping papers for us, so we were 
held up at every change of crew. 

Just before we left Moscow, Haywood came to our cars and proceeded to 
tell us that he supposed we had been given to understand that we would be 
given bonuses and that we would get 50 per cent of what we produced after 
we had doubled the present Russian production. 

“Well,” he said and smiled blandly “that has all been changed by an 
elucidation of the agreement. You will get a place to live, your food and 
clothing and necessities of life and in return you will never have to look for 
another job. This is a life-time job for you. Work is what you are here for. 
There isn’t anything in the whole world like it.” 

Of course he put it in nice-sounding language but it meant peonage just 
the same. On our way to Kemerovo we saw much suffering. It was at a time 
when the food shortage was most acute. Almost everyone traveling in Russia 
travels in freight cars. The cars are arranged so that planks may be put 
across the car at about twenty inches from the floor, then at about three feet 
above that. Planks may be of a length that just fit in and then people lay in 
two layers in the car. Thirty people are supposed to ride in each car, but 
there are more times fifty to sixty. 


Back To the Primitive 

Boiled water may be had at most stations and as all water in Russia 
is boiled before drinking, there is a mad rush for hot water whenever the train 
stops. West of the Ural Mountains on the road that I traveled, wood is 
burned in the locomotives. East of the Urals, coal is burned. 

In the original agreement with the Soviet government, we were to get 
50 per cent of all we produced after we had doubled the present Russian pro- 
duction. With modern methods and machinery, the doubling of the produc- 
tions would have been very easy as they are using the most antiquated of 
methods. It would be easy to produce from six to ten times present produc- 
tion. It would have been a very fine thing for the colonists, but that was done 
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away with by the elucidation of the agreement and placing the colonists as 
part of the army of labor and defense. It made slaves or peons of them. 
Sanitary Conditions in all Russia are terrible, as the people have no idea of 
sanitation. : 

Although the country is but about one-tenth occupied, that which 
is occupied by villages and farms is crowded to its utmost limit. Houses, barns, 
toilets and other outbuildings being jammed up together. Mud and filth are 
everywhere. Toilet floors and seats are usually covered several inches deep 
with the worst kind of filth. Flies during the warm weather are very numer- 
ous. There are myriads of cockroaches, fleas, and bed bugs everywhere, 
and dysentery, cholera and typhoid are rampant during the warm weather 
and as the weather gets colder and due to crowding the lice become more 
numerous. The typhus rages. There were about 80 per cent of us that had 
dysentery in an extremely bad form. When we burned the old toilets and 
built new ones in an endeavor to obtain some semblance of sanitation, the 
natives protested at our waste of material and proceeded to soil the new ones 
as they had done with the old ones. Sanitation with a Russian around is 
hopeless. : 

We went north from Moscow to Vologda and then east along the direct 
line from Petrograd to Vladivostock to Urga, where we left the main line 
and went south about 100 miles to Kemerovo, arriving there the morning of 
May 25. On arriving at Kemerovo, we found the local member of the manag- 
ing board, J. H. Beyers, absent, he was at Novi Nocholisk and although we 
had been at Novi Nicholisk for a day, he had not known of our being there. 
We endeavored to reach him by telegraph, but the message did not reach him, 
as it usually took about a month or more for a telegram to go that far (250 
miles) at that time. 

There had been a small group of men (about ten) there, that had been 
there most of the winter and several of them met us that day. When we 
asked if any arrangements had been made for our living quarters, we were 
advised that none had, so we were forced to stay in the cars for about a week. 
Then we got quarters in two schoolhouses and scattered about in rooms such 
as we could find. The rooms were in a deplorable state. The floors and walls 
were covered with filth of the worst character. Cockroaches, fleas, lice and 
bedbugs were there in great numbers. 


Hostility Is Soon Encountered 

In New York, we had been told by H. S. Calvert, who had been there 
the fall before, and who was president of the Organization Committee and chief 
organizer of the colony, that there were plenty of fine houses to be had; that 
there was running water and that the houses were all wired for electric lights. 
The latter was true but there was a shortage of light bulbs. I saw no houses 
that there was running water in although I was there three months. Water 
was hauled to the houses in barrels. Our first insight into the hostile attitude 
of the mine management was when we started to unload our freight cars; we 
were advised that we would have to pay for our transportation from Moscow. 
Now, we had been advised at Moscow that our transportation had been taken 
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care of, however, this was not the case as it was over a week before we could 
unload our belongings. 

As we could not get into communication with Beyers, and as we were 
not allowed to go ahead with the work that we were supposed to do, we sent 
two men to Moscow to find out why such matters had not and were not being 
attended to. They stopped at Novi Nicholisk and found Beyers, who told them 
that there would be no colony and endeavored to keep them from going to 
Moscow. However, they went and were gone over a month. Beyers came to 
Kemerovo about two weeks after we arrived there. He gave us little encour- 
agement and no help in clearing the hostility of the present management 
towards us. The Hollander civil engineer, A. Baars, who was there but just 
recovering from sickness was in close touch with the mine (Ancavitch) man- 
agement, and extremely friendly with them. In fact, I believe he was in their 
employ, although he belonged to the Colony. He later left the Colony and 
was employed by the Russian mine management. Baars proceeded to block 
almost all of our work. 

The Tom River which is about three-eightlts of a mile wide, with a very 
rapid current, divides the mine from the chemical plant and railway; the coal 
being taken across it by an aerial tramway about one and three-fourths mile 
long. The mine side of the river is a bluff about 250 feet high. The personal 
baggage and food for those living on the mine side had to be taken over in 
row boats and carried up the bank, as the Ancavitch management would not 
give us wagons for cartage from the river. We had brought garden seeds 
with us and we bought some seed potatoes there, but we had to trade flour 
to the peasants and get about eight acres of land plowed. Although it was 
very late (the latter part of June) before we got any seeds in the ground there 
were fine vegetables raised as the ground is very productive. 

The large allotment of land that had been set aside for us was about 
twenty-five miles away and although we had brought a Fordson tractor, a two 
12-inch gang plow, a disc harrow and a multipacker with us, we were unable 
to use them as the mine management prevented us from getting the neces- 
sary supplies for the tractor. In fact, it was almost a month before we could 
get sufficient supplies to take the tractor and plow to the farm. As I had been 
instructed by the New York office to take charge of the housing and construc- 
tion problems on arriving at Kemerovo, I at once took cognizance of the lack 
of housing and as we expected about 400 more people during the summer, I 
set about to locate a suitable site for a communal house. I drew plans for the 
housing of 400 people which included two buildings for sleeping quarters and 
another building for kitchen, dining room, bakery, storage, laundry, as well 
as a heating plant. It was of a simple constructive nature as material and time 
were not plentiful. 

My plans were accepted by J. H. Beyers and approved by the colonists, but 
as Beyers had to go to Novi Nicholisk to purchase supplies he placed A. 
Baars in charge of affairs, who immediately discarded my plans, first saying 
that we must build the Russian type of log houses, which I knew took more 
time and material to build than my plans did. I protested vigorously and so 
he started a communal house of a nature that took more labor, time and 
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material than my plans and which gave but one half the housing capacity 
of my plans. I also endeavored to get the logs out of the river agd saw in a 
“Swedish frame” saw mill sufficient building material, but was always ham- 
pered by A. Baars. He wasasurveillant tool of the Ancavitch management, so 
little headway was made. I handed Baars a request for nails, hardware, glass 
and other material. My estimate was conservative, and he cut it 80 per cent, 
allowing only 360 pounds of eight penny common nails; the rest was cut in like 
proportion and there were over 400 people to house. He had never been in 
America and knew nothing of American methods of building, or of the 
American standard of living, yet he was trying to dictate what we should do. 

About this time—June 25—a second group of about 125 people arrived. 
Among them was an American civil engineer of almost 70 years of age. An 
excellent surveyor, having followed railroad work mostly, but having little 
to do with buildings. Baars immediately placed him in charge of construc- 
tion, etc., and he started to carry out Baars’ plans. He asked me to assist 
him, but I refused as there was too much waste of material. They continued 
putting in 180 feet of stone foundation on which not an ounce of weight 


rested. 
Soviet “Intelligence” At Work 


About July 10 Haywood arrived. I told him that he was just in time to 
save the waste of a lot of material and time, but when I went to show him 
the plans that would save the labor and materials and get the people out 
of the infested houses and under their own roof he was not interested and 
would not look at them, but wanted me to go ahead with the Baars’ plan. 
I told him that it was wasteful in time and material, not fitted for the require- 
ments and that if it was stopped at once there would be a great saving made. 
That mattered not to his lazy brain. The wasting went on and the people 
had to live in tents and vermin ridden houses. I at once made it known to 
Haywood and Beyers, and about two weeks later when J. S. Rutgers (the other 
member of the managing board) came, that I desired to leave the colony. 
There were many others that were very much dissatisfied with the state 
of affairs. : 

Haywood had traded off much foodstuffs for the hauling of logs and need- 
less work, creating a food shortage. The preparation of the food was very 
bad. The bread was made from the local flour and was terrible. The grain 
before grinding had not been cleaned and all kinds of manure could be found 
in it as it went to the hopper over the millstones. The bread was sour, half- 
cooked and doughy and had other bad tastes from the filth that was ground 
with the grain. 

After Rutgers had been there about two weeks, there were so many 
requests to leave, there was a notice posted in the office that those desiring 
to leave could do so; that they would be given their transportation to the 
border (Petrograd) and a month’s food. Many presented their requests to go 
but on September 4, when we left there, there were but twenty-three that 
left. One was a Finnish woman spy that was sent with us for obvious reasons. 
The group leaving consisted of twenty-one men and two women, one of the 
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women being a nurse that saw the hopelessness of staying. I had been ap- 
proached by Haywood, the coal mining engineer that came with the fourth 
group, and Rutgers, and requested to stay and draw plans and build a com- 
bination wheat and rye flour mill. On asking what I would get if I did stay, 
build and install such a mill and teach them how to run it, and then still 
wished to go, I was told by Rutgers that I would get my transportation to the 
border and a month’s food supply. Suppose I leave now, what doI get? The 
same, he answered. Then I said, “my clothes.are all good now and would 
probably be in rags by the time the machinery came from America and I got it 
installed, so it is high time for me to go now.”’ We were delayed purposely 
for two weeks, finally getting away September 4. Haywood left September 
3 by a gasoline railway motor car, saying he had some business to attend to at 
Kolchugan, a place about 100 miles southwest of Kemerovo, but would meet 
us at Novi Nicholisk and arrange for our transportation to Petrograd. 

We never saw him or heard of him until we reached Moscow and went to 
his room at the Lux Hotel, to arrange for our transportation further. We were 
given a fourth-class passenger car at Kemerovo and our transportation paid for 
by Rutgers as far as Novi Nicholisk. When we got to Topke (sixteen miles) 
we were delayed a day as the station master wanted sugar, salt, meat and 
coffee. So, after we had given him about two pounds of each, we were sent 
on, but not, however, until he thought of something else. He also wanted 
iodine and as I happened to have three quarters of an ounce of it in a bottle, 
I asked him how that would do, and he said “‘Kerasha’”’ which means ‘“‘very 
well’ in Russian, so we were switched on the next train. 


Bribing the Way Out 

We had gone about twenty miles when one of the journals of the car 
got hot and the trainman said we would have to get out. As it was just a sid- 
ing where no water or wood could be procured, it meant that we would set 
there for months if we did not fix the trainmen, so after fixing the trainmen, the 
journal got cool and we went on to Urga, the junction of the main line. We 
stayed there a few hours and were switched on to the rear end of a train 
going west and were due to leave at 4 p. m., when all of a sudden the station 
master came running with a piece of paper in his hand and said we must 
move into the freight cars wherever we could. Now we had three weeks’ food 
supply and sixteen trunks and about forty grips besides our blankets to move. 
On stepping to the door of the car we found that our car had been uncoupled 
and the train was moving away. We were told by the station master that if 
we had some supplies to give him that he would have a box car switched over 
and we could move into it. We gave the supplies wanted and got the car and 
left a day later for Novi Nicholisk. We went to the Siberian Revolutionary 
Committee to locate Haywood but he had not been there they said. After 
a two and a half day’s delay and much fixing we finally got the money from 
the “Kuzbas” banker to pay for our transportation, but were routed to 
Moscow instead of to Petrograd, where we wanted to go. 

At Omsk, we were delayed another day and had to do a lot of fixing 
again so as to get hooked to a box car passenger train instead of a slow freight 
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train. Mind, all this fixing, money, etc., had to come out of our own pockets 
and provisions, ard the little money we had had been obtained by selling 
our clothing that we had brought with us from America and we were all des- 
perately short, few of us having sufficient to pay our fares to America. 
After leaving Omsk, all went fairly well until we left Ekaternburg, at 
twelve midnight. When we got about five miles west, a rail had been loosened 
by bandits and there was a fearful wreck, several being killed and many badly 
hurt. As most of our little group had first-aid kits with us, we assisted those 
that were hurt as best we could. As there were many soldiers on the train 
that were armed, there was little looting done. As our car was near the rear 
end of the train, none of us were hurt seriously, our car staying on the rails. 
The balance of the way, it was about the same ordeal at division points, but 
we kept our car and got to Moscow seventeen days from the time we left 
Kemerovo. Twoof us went up to Haywood’sroom and found him in. He was very 
much surprised as he did not expect to see us again, thinking we had gone to 
Petrograd direct. After two and a half days’ delay there, he finally paid for our 
transportation to Petrograd and we arrived there September 26, at 6 a. m., 
being twenty-two days enroute. 

While in Moscow, I went to the American Relief Association and en- 
deavored to borrow $125 on my tools and engineering equipment which was 
worth fully $800, but could get no assistance as they were afraid that I would 
not repay them and that they might not be able to realize the amount by 
selling the equipment. I had just such money as I had obtained by selling 
part of my clothing, having been told at the New York office that money was 
not needed in Russia so had sent what surplus I had home. I had sold my 
clothing figuring on an exchange of four million rubles to the dollar, but when 
I wanted to buy U. S. dollars I had to pay as high as fifteen million rubles for a 
dollar. I had sold my clothes at about one-half of what they cost me, figuring 
on the four million rubles to the dollar exchange. 


Encountering An Amazing Surprise 

We reached Petrograd at 6 a. m., and as Haywood had given us a letter 
to a man named Tevil, who was one of Zinoviev’s secretaries, we called on him. 
We handed him the letter which requested him to assist us in getting our 
papers (release) to get out of Russia. He seemed peeved and handed the letter 
back to us, telling us to see Leo Laukki. He also wrote to the party in charge 
of the immigration house at the Germace Hotel at 67 Nevsky Prospect. We 
went to see Laukki, but found him out of town and he did not return during 
the six weeks of our stay in Petrograd. His wife referred us to a man who had 
been in the United States, Lippshitz by name. He did nothing for us, but gave 
us a lecture, saying that we were in the same position as a retreating army 
and would get about the same consideration. We went to the immigration 
house and were given quarters on the sixth floor of what had once been a very 
fine hotel. All this without expense to us. It was our first experience of getting 
anything in Russia without having to pay dearly for it, although we had 
been told by Calvert at the New York office that we needed no money in 
Russia. Next we went to the foreign offices located in Smolny Institute and 
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at No. 3, Morskaya. After a week’s delay we were promised that our papers 
would be made out the next day. 

Just at this time Mont Schuyler and Tom Reese of the Organization 
Committee from New York landed on their way to Moscow. They came and 
were as cold as ice to us. Had not a word to say. When I asked Schuyler 
a question he did not answer it, but said “‘Reese will be here in a few minutes,” 
and proceeded to get out his typewriter. When Reese came they said they 
wanted to know why we had left Kemerovo, so they could rectify the w ongs 
there. We showed them the clearance and release papers releasing us from 
the colony, and signed by Haywood and Rutgers. They said, ‘“‘oh, they are 
the managing board. We are the Organizing Committee and we ar the ones 
you signed with, and it is us you will have to deal with. We are not going 
to have you go back to New York, as every reporter of the papers will be there 
with his camera and get your smiling faces. It will be the death of ‘“‘“Kuzbas.” 
They put us through a regular “third degree,” taking down what we said 
on the typewriter. They went to their hotel, coming back the next day and 
calling for more statements from those that had said little. When they 
got the statements they went to Moscow refusing to assist those that were 
short financially, Schuyler tapping his pocket and saying, “if I were to get 
soft-hearted about it, I have enough here to pay all of your fares to New 
York.” They refused to assist me in getting my tools and engineering equip- 
ment out of Russia, although there was an understanding between the Soviet 
government and Kuzbas, that those returning could take their personal equip- 
ment with them. They did get Lippshitz to call up the director of the Interna- 
tional Workers’ Relief Association, which is the same organization as the 
Friends of Soviet Russia here, getting them to give us what was supposed to 
be two meals a day and also to provide housing for us. 

We got the food for ten days but the two meals a day did not constitute 
even as much as one light meal. Then Reese wrote a letter telling them not to 
give us food or shelter any longer. As luck would have it, we had not moved 
from our quarters in the Germace Hotel and it was a streak of luck as we were 
all about broke. It was a scheme to force us back to ““Kuzbas” to work as 
peons. When they had left Petrograd they had stopped our clearance from 
being issued, and after a week’s delay we were told we would have to go to 
Moscow. / 

We sent a committee of two, giving them 100 million rubles which was a 
small amount figured in United States dollars, but to us it was a lot. They saw 
Haywood, Schuyler and Reese and were taken to different offices. At the 
end of two days they were told to go back to Petrograd, that orders would 
be given the Petrograd foreign office to give us our papers. Haywood told our 
committee that he “hoped the boat sunk to the bottom of the sea with us.”’ 


Finally Out Of “Promised Land” 

"After two weeks’ wait another member of our group went to Moscow 
and we sent a letter to Rutgers, having heard that he was there. When he 
read the letter he said, “‘what, those fellows still in Petrograd”? “I will get 
them out.”" He gave directions to release all of the group. After another 
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week’s delay, as there was a German citizen in our group, the German Consul 
at Petrograd, backed by the Czecho, Slovak and Lithuanian Consuls, went 

after the Moscow government and caused us all to be released as it had been 

a group matter and one could not be released without all. So, on November 3, 

we were all released and sailed for Stettin, Germany, on the Steamer Schlesin, 

November 4. I had tried to get the American Relief Committee to help me 

get my release, but they refused. As the Kuzbas organization would do 

nothing to assist me in getting my tools and engineering equipment released, 

I was forced to dispose of them for $50 although they were worth fully $800. 

One data book that I had been compiling for the past twenty years I feel the 

loss of keénly. I was told by some of the Communists that if they had their 
way they “would search even the neckties of those birds,” referring to us. 

It was just two months from the time we left Kemerovo. On our way from 
Petrograd to Stettin on the second day out, and after a bad storm, we found a 
barge loaded with lumber with its steering gear broken and the barge anchored 
and abandoned. The captain towed it into a Finnish port. That delayed us 
three days so we arrived at Stettin, November 10. There we all split up, most 
of us going to Hamburg. Some were bound for Mexico, some for the United 
States. There were five of us on the Steamer Magnolia which landed at New 
York, December 6. Two that were short on enough to pay their fares were 
assisted by the United States Consul at Hamburg in getting jobs on the Mag- 
nolia and working for their passage. 

I never saw so many soldiers in my life as I did at Petrograd. They 
were getting ready for the celebration of November 7 and wherever one 
looked there were large numbers of soldiers marching. I also never saw so 
many beggars in my life, something I had not expected to see after the famine 
was over. Russia had an extra large crop this year, and the famine is over, as 
one sees large stocks of food everywhere. If one has money there is no need of 
suffering. The articles written and spread broadcast in this country that 
Russia is a worker’s country and a worker’s government, are pure lies. There 
were over 60,000 unemployed in Petrograd when I was there. A skilled 
mechanic gets 5 to 7 million rubles per day, which is from 30 to 45 cents in 
United States money. Foodstuffs and clothing compare about the same 
as prices here. 

They tell about prostitution being abolished in Russia. Women are of- 
fering the use of their bodies for a pair of 10-cent sox, a handkerchief, a bar of 
soap, for bread, for shoes, for anything they can get. Why? Simply to sus- 
tain life as they are not paid sufficient to live. It is the old, old story. Eco- 
nomic necessity, or economic determinism, whichever one chooses to call it. 
It was so anywhere over the territory of five thousand miles long that I 
traveled over in Russia. Men, officers, are lounging around in warm clothing 
and knee high leather boots while women and children are without shoes, stock- 
ings and adequate clothing to cover their bodies. I have seen many brutalities 
during my travels about in this country, but never have I witnessed such 
brutalities as I witnessed in Russia. It appears to me as if at least a fourth 
of the Russian people’s energy is spent in preparing smoking tobacco and 
smoking it. 











“Public Interest” and “Public Right” 


By J. B. M. Ciark 


perusal of the Baker-Gompers “Open Shop” correspondence, or 

rather those particular letters appearing in the American Federationist 

for February last, serves to bring out very clearly the manner in which 
many citizens ofjthis Republic, filled with the most excellent intentions towards 
working people (using the term here as applying particularly to the manual 
labor and artisan class), and zealous for the real welfare of their country, can 
still be led astray by the use of ambiguous terms and nebulous generalities. 
I refer specifically to the employment by Mr. Newton D. Baker, late Secre- 
tary for War, of the terms “public interest” and “public right” in connec- 
tion with disputes between Capital and Labor. It is on this point, Mr. Baker 
admits, that his real difference of principle with Mr. Gompers is to be found. 
“To me,” he says, “the public right is dominant and paramount, and every 
just right of both Labor and Capital will flow automatically when the public 
interest is served and the public right recognized.” Later on he speaks of 
“the present state of the public mind,” and “the public opinion of a great 
city,” and “the recognition and protection of the public interest in labor 
relations.” 

Mr. Gompers in his reply assures Mr. Baker that labor has a due regard 
for intelligent public opinion and that it is not uninterested in the public 
welfare, and expresses it as his opinion that “‘the public welfare, and a decent 
regard for the public interest and for the expressions of public opinion, must 
have great influence in shaping the direction of any movement.” Having 
gone thus far Mr. Gompers then brings his analytical faculty to bear, and turn- 
ing to the Standard Dictionary for a definition of this ‘‘ Public’ which is so 
all-important, discovers it to be “‘ the people collectively, or in general as a body 
locally, or in the state, or in the nation.” And immediately ‘he gets the proper 
perspective of the case and its weakness becomes apparent to him, for from 
that point on he begins to speak about the “Public” with the use of quota- 
tion marks, and to ask Mr. Baker pointed (and horribly awkward) questions 
about what the “‘ Public”’ has done towards taking the gyves from the wrists 
of the toilers; taking men and women and children out of sweat shops; short- 
ening the hours of toil, and so on, over and above the struggles and sacri- 
fices of labor itself. And right there Mr. Baker’s case really falls to the ground, 
and his “Public” vanishes into thin air. 

As far back as 1909 Mr. H. G. Wells asked the pertinent question, “‘is 
there a People?”’—answering it at the same time with a satiric negative. “To 
a very large number of people,” he says, “the ‘People’ is one of the profoundest 
realities of life. . . . When theyspeak of the‘ People’ they certainly mean 
something more than the whole mass of individuals in a country lumped 
together. . . . The ‘People,’ as the believer understands the word, is 
something more mysterious than that. . . . It is, as it were, itself 
an individuality of a higher order—as indeed its capital ‘P’ displays. It has a 
will of its own, which is not the will of any particular person in it, it has a 


power of purpose and judgment of a superior sort. That, briefly, is the idea 
(380) 
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of the ‘People.’ My modest thesis is that there exists nothing of the sort, 
that the world of men is entirely made up of the individuals that compose it, 
and that the collective action is just the algebraic sum of all individual 
actions.” 

That is why when Mr. Baker begins to talk about “public interest” and 
“public right” in connection with industrial disputes, as distinct from his own 
right, or the right of Mr. Gompers, or my right, or Tom, Dick, or Harry’s 
right, he is simply beating the air. There is no ‘‘ Public” at all in that sense; 
only what Mr. Wells calls “enormous differentiating millions of men.’ So 
when industrial disputes arise, instead of waxing eloquent about public 
interest, or public right, or (what is much more to the point) public duty in 
the matter, let us ask ourselves what you and I mean to do about it, or how 
much a just and fair dealing with the question at issue will be helped on by 
the action of Jones, our next door neighbor. What will he or I or anyone 
in the street or in the town do about the matter? Nothing at all. ‘We cus- 
tomarily find,” says Mr. Gompers, referring to a rupture of relations between 
employers and workers, ‘that before that rupture ‘the Public’ had given no 
thought and taken no action of constructive, beneficent character, to remedy 
the wrongs imposed upon men and women of toil.’’ Exactly. It should be need- 
less to labor the point. ‘We are the public,” exclaimed a delegate at the 
convention of the American Federation of Labor in Montreal some years ago, 
with indignation and considerable point. Mr. Baker might ponder this. 
There are a good many millions of trade unionists and their dependents; 
but the capitalist and owning class comprises a very very small handful 
of persons. 

It is a common practice among leader writers in the capitalist press, 
under cover of such rhetorical ambushes as ‘working-class domination” 
and other phrases of the kind, to attack the principle of trade unionism, and to 
condemn the banding together of bodies of citizens for mutual protection, 
as an unsocial act tending towards what Mr. Baker calls “intensifying the old 
class struggle.’”’ There may be something in the charge. Perhaps, to some 
extent, the fact that butchers, and bakers, and candlestick makers, band 
themselves together into unions or associations of butchers and bakers and 
candlestick makers, does tend to split up any given society into agglomera- 
tions of units whose collective interests and actions are bound, in the nature 
of things, to run counter to and conflict with other similar bodies, to the 
development and perpetuation of internecine strife sooner or later. But no 
one who understands modern industrial conditions dare dispute for a moment 
the urgent necessity for this banding process. For to any such argument the 
rejoinder is very simple: ‘‘What happens to those toilers or workers who do 
not do so band themselves together?”” And the most cursory examination of 
the lot of any such body places it beyond the shadow of doubt that the plea 
of their common humanity alone serves such people practically nothing in their 
struggle for existence. 

Consider the clerical worker, who with his pale anemic countenance, 
ruined eyesight, and low standard of physical fitness, ever rises to confound 
the critics of workmen’s trade unions, and the disciples of ‘‘ public right’ and 
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“public interest.” Will Mr. Baker, or anyone else, tell us what the bookkeeper, 
the stenographer, the pay clerk, and the timekeeper are to do when they suffer 
injustice? To whom can Blotter, the cashier, appeal when he is refused the 
increase he so richly deserves? or Addemup, the ledger-keeper, when he is 
paid off after fifteen or twenty years of faithful service to make way for 
a younger (and cheaper) competitor? or Overhead, the cost clerk, when he has 
to go because the new superintendent “simply can’t stand him”? To no one at 
all. The very newspapers have no time for “mere personal grievances.” 
“Public interest” (really gravely imperiled by every such happening) is su- 
premely unconcerned; “‘public right’’ (which disappears with the disappear- 
ance of individual right) proceeds on its way rejoicing. But when these things 
happen to the carpenter, the plumber, the brass finisher, or the sheet-metal 
worker, the whole body of these workers rises up and takes notice. In conse- 
quence whereof such occurrences take place much more rarely among these 
latter classes. ‘There is the whole matter in a nutshell. I am sure I do not need 
to start “spilling the beans” about the instances of this kind that have come 
under my own personal observation in the course of close on twenty years 
spent among clerical workers in Britain, in Canada, and in the United States. 
Such happenings are common enough knowledge, and are going on round about 
us every day. 

Hair splitting about what may or may not be meant by the term “open 
shop,” or the findings of the Committee on Labor Relations of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce, or even the prospective overwhelming popular vote 
in favor of the open shop policy of the enlightened inhabitants of that center 
of industry, do not really affect the fundamentals of the question. I do not 
doubt that as in so many other cities, the clerical workers of Cleveland 
(whose numbers are possibly very great) would repudiate with some show of 
indignation the suggestion that they themselves should form a union, stating 
that “‘they do not believe in going so far as that’”’ (as though that were a crime 
of some kind), while in the next breath they want to buttonhole you and tell 
you of the hardness of their lot in life and the number of their unredressed 
grievances. They are no doubt waiting for “public opinion” to right their 
wrongs; most of them grow old and grey in the waiting. And by every means 
in his power, by the house organ, the standard practice, the “How” book, 
the message from the President, the address by the superintendent, the 
“‘Educational Dept.,” etc., the average employer encourages them in such a 
line of action. Why? Because it pays. Disunited they can be dealt with as 
units—easily and swiftly. United they might become strong, like trade 
unionists, and their rights would have to be respected. 

Two significant happenings of recent times might be mentioned in 
closing for the benefit of Mr. Baker and others who do not quite understand 
the real purpose that underlies the trade-union movement. The first is a letter 
of congratulation written some time ago by President Harding to Mrs. 
Domenico Zaccahea of New York, the mother of nineteen children, sixteen of 
whom were living, a letter of great kindliness and human sympathy, in which 
the President stated that his own mother had borne eight children, and had 
expressed the hope that she might be the mother of eight more. By return 
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of post came Mrs. Zaccahea’s reply, stating among other things: “My hus- 
band and I are never discouraged at the great task before us, as the older 
ones help to support the younger, but one thing I regret that my husband’s 
earning capacity is only $20 per week, employed by John Wanamaker of this 
city. May I ask of your Excellency’s recommendation for a better position 
to my husband, where his earning capacity will be larger than his present one, 
so that will give us an opportunity to bring the younger children to maturity 
with a better education?” The President accordingly wrote Mr. John Wana- 
. maker in the matter, and was advised that “‘ Zaccahea spoke very little English, 
had been employed for two years, and was earning $2 a week more than others 
doing similar work, but that he would be advanced if that could be done.” 
This illustrates admirably who the real masters of the people of this country 
are. 

The second happening is a statement by Secretary of Labor Davis 
to the effect that of the female wage-earners of the whole United States, 50 
per cent or one-half are in receipt of $50 per month or less, and that of these 
persons one-half are married women. Into the financial circumstances of the 
married proportion perhaps we need not enquire here and now. But of the un- 
married, constituting one-quarter of the female wage-earners of the whole 
country, such as are entirely dependent on their own exertions (whose num- 
ber is possibly much greater than is commonly supposed) are living on less 
than a subsistence allowance. That in itself needs no comment. 

“Employers,” says Mr. Baker, ‘““‘want to make money by operating 
their industrial enterprises as economically as possible.” Precisely. And it is 
tragic to think that so many of them should have so meager a knowledge, 
not only of economics but of human nature itself, as to imagine these ends can 
be legitimately furthered by paying one-quarter of the women workers of this 
country $50 per month or less, or the father of sixteen children $20 per week. 
The moral should be obvious to all discerning persons. 

Such underpaid people wait patiently to have these hardships remedied 
by the employing class. In many, many cases they wait in vain. But when, 
often after infinite toil and trouble and suffering, they band themselves to- 
gether and demand their rights, they generally get them. They do not do 
this however from any desire to create strife or bring about that industrial 
warfare in which they themselves are invariably the only physical sufferers. 
They are wiser than that. They do it because they have been-unable to dis- 
cover ah alternative. The whole history of the trade-union movement demon- 
strates this beyond dispute. 





Out of organized effort comes power, and out of power intelligently 
directed comes a higher civilization. 





The union label always stands for the facts of today, never for a tradi- 
tion of yesterday. 

Charters have been issued from March 1 to and including March 31, as 
follows: Central labor unions, 1; federal labor unions, 2; and local trade 
unions, 4; total, 7. 
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Workers’ Education 


Address by President Gompers to Workers’ Education Bureau Convention, New 
York City, April 14, 1923 


IRST let me express my very keen regret that I can not be present 
F at this convention of the Workers’ Education Bureau of America. I 
regard the work of this bureau as of unusual and lasting importance. 
The progress thus far made, in spite of the obstacle of inadequate financing, 
has been gratifying and encouraging. The progress made is due, of course, 
to the devotion of those who are actively conducting the work; and it is due 


also to the real thirst of our people for knowledge. 

There may come q time, we know not how soon, when special efforts 
such as this to provide adult workers’ education may not be necessary. 
We all look to our tomorrows, some with one dream, some with another; but 
we all look for something better, for something more adequate and satis- 
fying. Today we must do our best in practical affairs to make sure that 
our tomorrow comes, to make sure that we are worthy of its coming. 

Knowledge is one of the most potent sources of power in all the world. 
Knowledge leads everywhere. Knowledge breaks down all obstacles. Those 
who know the facts of history and the facts of our time are the ones best fitted 
to cope with the great problems that confront us. Those who do not know 
must either be taught to know, or they must be carried along in the march 
of progress by those who do know. It is only knowledge that leads us forward. 

I would urge our whole movement to take a deeper interest in this 
effort to make available to wage-earners something of the opportunities 
of education. It is true our effort thus far is somewhat weak and faltering. 
It is far from adequate. It is just a beginning. But if it is a sound beginning, a 
sure and true foundation, we may look upon the achievement with some- 
thing of pride and we may look to the future with something of confidence 
and hope. 

It is not necessary to say anything derogatory to our established institu- 
tions of learning, either those conducted by the state or those privately 
endowed. Some of them provide education with a bias; some of them ignore 
many of the most vital forces of life. But in the main we have the best public 
educational system in the world and we are justly and fairly proud of it and 
of its results. 

Conditions, however, have made it impossible for thousands upon thou- 
sands of adult workers to avail themselves of educational facilities. It is to 
them that our work is properly directed. We must reach those who were 
unable in their youth to acquire that education that they now need. We are 
in conflict with no established schools or colleges. We supplement them. 
We want to do what they did not have the opportunity to do; to do for those 
who could not attend them but who now want and must have education. We 
seek to help those wage-earners who were penalized because they were poor, 
who were denied education because they could not go where education awaited 
them. 

We have a noble mission. This Workers’ Education Bureau has much 
work to perform. May it grow and serve; may it open the gates of knowledge 
for the masses. 

To those who have given of their time I may be permitted to extend a 
word of personal felicitation. They have enjoyed their work, for work of 
love is always enjoyed. But I want them to know that our movement is 
grateful and that I am grateful. 

May our undertaking go forward along sound, rational lines, to a year 
of increased importance and activity. 

(385) 





Report on Business Cycles and Unem- 
ployment 


By MaTrHEW WOLL 
Vice-President, American Federation of Labor 


The President's Conference on Unemployment held in Washington in 
September, 1921, proposed an intensive study of the business cycle to develop 
methods of stablizing business. In accord with this proposal, Secretary Hoover 
appointed a committee to make the study. The committee which has submitted 
its findings to Secretary Hoover was composed of the following: Owen D. Young, 
Chairman of the Board, General Electric Co., Chairman; Joseph H. Defrees, 
former President United States Chamber of Commerce; Mary Van Kleeck, 
Russell Sage Foundation; Matthew Woll, Vice-President, American Federation 
of Labor; Clarence M. Woolley, President, American Radiator Co.; Edward 
Eyre Hunt, Secretary of the President's Conference on Unemployment,Secretary. 


HE report of the Committee on Business Cycles and Unemployment 
of which I am a member is a practical contribution to the develop- 
ment of information through which to establish fore-sighted control of 

industry. We are coming to understand how much of industrial misfortune 
is preventable and to find the causes of industrial waste or losses. The recur- 
rences of irregularly separated booms and slumps called the business cycle is 
only too well-known to wage-earners. The peaks of the cycle usually mean high 


wages but the valleys have brought wage reductions and unemployment. 

That the losses and suffering of periods of depression may be mitigated 
or even eliminated is evident from the achievements of the best informed and 
most efficient managements. Responsibility for dealing with the problems 
of the business cycle rests squarely upon industries—the major share upon 
management. 

In our report we recommend no formula and no panacea. The success 
of each industrial establishment rests upon the judgment of those responsible 
for management. Management must be able to interpret current economic 
information in order to chart business trends. The information must be 
regularly furnished so as to indicate progression. We are all familiar with the 
indications of the upward movement in the business cycle—increased volume 
of manufacture, increased freight loadings, high commodity prices, increased 
demands for credit, high credit rates, upward stock market, etc. To know in 
advance the peak of the cycle, to plan to adjust production to the decline of 
the cycle and to control purchases and deliveries so as to maintain a stable 
production organization is no insignificant undertaking. But upon that 
stability of organization depends regularity of employment, hence the labor 
movement is keenly interested in reducing the fluctuations within the business 
cycle. If the upward and downward swings of the cycle can be curbed, there 
will follow a tendency to stabilize industry. 

Our committee sought within industry the factors which make for 
fluctuation. We found that depression follows wasteful and unintelligent 


management of business. Speculation we found to be a responsible factor. 
(386) 
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Men in an industry ought to have continuous information of production, stock 
in storage, stock ia transit, speculative buying, etc. 

In purchasing stocks on a rising or falling market, management must 
base judgment upon known factors. There is no rule to follow but only eco- 
nomic data to be interpreted to indicate probability. The methods of manage- 
ment will differ with individual temperaments but management is mainly 
responsible for eliminating the wastes that accumulate and create depression. 

In our brief report we indicated ‘‘the complexity of the problem of 
business cycles and, second, to emphasize the intricate decisions which con- 
front business managers in their daily activities.” 

We also point out the importance of knowing the relationship of a specific 
business to the whole industry and of having a sound knowledge of general 
business conditions based upon statistical data. ““The study of trends of our 
industries should thus become a safeguard.” 

Coordinate with control of industry through use of statistical data should 
be control of bank credit. Bank credit too rapidly expanded lifts the buying 
or investment power of business men out of line with general buying and as in 
the case of all mal-adjustment precipitates waste or loss. Our report indicates 
the obligation of banks to give wise counsel to business men. As to the busi- 
ness cycle the valley out of which we have just passed we indicate the extra- 
ordinary part which cancellation played. Since the buyer was faced by the 
alternative of bankruptcy or cancellation, we found it wiser for the seller to 
accept cancellation rather than deliver materials to a customer who was 
unable to pay. However we urge: 


Contracts for purchase of materials should contain definite and substantial financial 
penalties for cancellation. It is clearly undesirable that contracts should be considered 
subject to cancellation except under conditions specified in advance, with such penalties as 
may be fair to both parties. Insistence on this principle and the inclusion in contracts 
of substantial penalties for cancellation will tend to prevent duplication or orders, to 
lessen the tendency to place orders far ahead of immediate requirements, and to prevent 
speculative buying by men who when they order have no intention of completing the 
purchase if prices drop. 


That which our committee emphasized as of paramount importance in 
stabilizing the business cycle is facts—information of the conditions in indus- 
try and information indicating current and future trends. Management 
must replace guesses, speculations, or approximations by judgment based 
upon facts in the following fields: 


First, he must have available for his use current facts about general business condi- 
tions throughout the country and knowledge of the probable future trend of general 
business conditions. 

Second, he must have the basic facts about his industry. Because his particular 
business is influenced by conditions affecting his entire industry, he must be in a position, 
with others in his industry, to-study its peculiar industrial problems. 

Third, he must secure enough facts about his own business to give him not merely 
statistics but a proper basis for judgment as to his general policies. 

Fourth, he must inform himself in regard to the general credit situation and especially 
the attitude of his own bank toward extensions of loans. 
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We suggested the following methods of controlling the business cycle: 


Control of credit expansion by banks generally. 

Possible control of inflation by the Federal reservé system. 

Control by individual business men of the expansion of their own industries. 

Control of public and private construction, including construction by public utilities, 
at or near the peak of the business cycle. 

Construction of public works in the depression. 

Unemployment reserve funds. 

Federal and state employment bureaus. 


As the essential foundation for these controls we recommend the collec- 
tion of fundamental economic and industrial data through government agen- 
cies and trade associations. There is need for more general organization of 
industries, a more enlightened attitude toward the function of trade data, 
and greater resources for the Department of Commerce which is the clearing 
house for all information. Refusal to participate in collection of 
definite, regular, and comparable economic data, limits the basis of business 
judgment, and retards the elimination of industrial waste. It is failure to 
realize that social betterment is conditioned upon progressively increasing 
production. 

Following upon collecting of fundamental data, we recommend larger 
statistical services by government agencies, both state and federal. All must 
cooperate to supply a connected uniform series of facts indicating the busi- 
ness trend. Production viewed in this big way is represented by big quantities 
and our only way to consider and compare big quantities is by use of statistics. 

The following list of commodities is suggested as indicating keys to 
economic tendencies: 

1. Raw wool and woolen textiles. 

2. Raw cotton and cotton textiles. 


3. Hides and leather and shoes. 

4. Iron and steel and leading fabricated products, such as structural steel and 
standard tools. 

5. Zinc, lead, and copper and leading products of each. 

6. Bituminous coal. 


The materials and the field of forecasting should be supplemented 
by economic research and interpretation of economic facts. 
Under our recommendation on unemployment reserve fund we said: 


Nothing is more demoralizing for wage-earners than the feeling of insecurity of 
employment. Unemployment and the fear of unemployment are powerful causes of dis- 
content. Wage-earning men and women must meget responsibilities for the support of 
themselves and their families wholly from their earnings. Loss of employment not only 
eliminates income but lessens the ability of wage-earning men and women and their 
families to make purchases, thus intensifying the period of depression. 

To provide reserve funds or savings during periods of prosperity from which the 
worker may draw during periods of compulsory unemployment is one of the important 
methods advocated as tending toward relieving the fluctuations of business. Such plans of 
cooperative provision for relief against unemployment are not primarily designed to 
decrease the amount of unemployment but to alleviate its evil effects. 

The idea of employer, employee, or both, contributing during periods of employ- 
ment to a reserve fund under separate or joint control to help sustain the worker when 
unemployed in periods of depression and to equalize and stabilize his purchasing capacity 
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merits consideration. It attacks one of the most vital of our industrial problems. The 
establishment of funds by the employer or by associated workers to take care of foreseen 
or unforeseen contingencies has proved advantageous in the past. Neither reserves 
against decline of inventory value set up by manufacturers nor unemployment benefits 
of trade unions are new things to American industrial life. The principle may well be 


extended. 
Because of the large expense involved it appears fundamental to the success of such 


experiments that cyclical unemployment be reduced to its minimum before any general 
relief measures are attempted. Moreover, effective plans for accumulating general: funds 
against periods of cyclical unemployment require large-scale organization and thé solu- 
tion of many complex problems of administration. On these accounts the committee 
feels that it must wait upon the experience to be gained from varied experimentation 
in the organization of such plans before attempting to recommend a definite program. 

The committee can not emphasize too strongly the importance of preventing undue 
expansion of the business cycle as brought out in earlier sections of this report, and this will 
also add to the possibility of securing a sound actuarial basis for unemployment reserves. 


Our report on the business cycle is an initial effort to present a survey 
of some of the more significant factors in the developing field of business 
control based upon economic and statistical information. It is an effort 
to transpose the unknown and the uncontrolled into understood and directed 
powers. It is increasingly important that the responsible leaders of the 
labor movement shall have intimate and exact information of the industries in 
which we and our membership function in order that we may cooperate in pro- 
moting progress in economic production and increasingly promote the welfare 
of wage-earners. Therefore I urge upon all trade unionists careful study of this 
report. ; ; 

The report of the committee is not made in the spirit of finality but is an 
attempt to state present knowledge upon a most intricate economic problem. 
Our committee is anxious to have constructive comments so that any sugges- 
tion that further consideration may disclose to be unsound may be eliminated 
from these considerations before being submitted to the various industries. 
I shall be glad to receive suggestions and criticisms from wage-earners that will 
contribute to clearer thinking and understanding. 





The children constitute the nation’s most valuable asset. The full 
responsibility of the government should be recognized by such protective 
measures as will safeguard the health of every child’s birth and during his 
premature years. It must be one of the chief functions of the nation brought 
through effective legislation to put an immediate end tothe exploitation of 
children, either industrially or in any other manner. State legislatures 
should protect children of immature years by prohibiting their eniployment 
for gain. Exploitation of child labor for gain is a crime, and must not be 
permitted. 





A working card shown by a workman is a guararitee that he is a member 
in good standing and deserves to work with, and have the assistance of, his 
fellow trade unionists. 





Man is measured by the angle at which he looks at things.— Emerson. 





The Development of Collective Contracts 
in Germany 


By L. KRausE 
(Special Correspondence to the American Federationist) 


LeErIpz1Ic, GERMANY, Feb. 16, 1923. 


HE regulation of working people’s conditions by collective contracts has 
made immense progress since the revolution. At the end of 1918, only 
7,819 collective contracts were in force, applied in 107,503 works to 1,- 
127,690 persons; at the close of 1921 these figures rose to 11,488 for 697,476 
works with 12,882,874 persons. 

The collective contract has improved not only in number but especially 
also in its intrinsic value. Working conditions of every kind including even 
remote questions concerning, for instance, protection of inventors, prohibi- 
tion of competition by employes, prohibition of work in spare hours, etc., are 
more and more dealt with and settled by collective contracts. As a matter of 
course the fundamental questions touching wages, working hours, summer 
holidays, task (piece) work and the allowances for married people which are 
more than even at the order of the day, are treated with particular care. 
These two latter questions which gave rise to great divergencies of opinion 
and were settled differently in the various industries will be dealt with here 
in detail on the base of a great number of collective contracts. 


I. Task Work In the Collective Contract 


After the revolution almost all workmen opposed task-work. ‘‘Such work 
will not be done any more,”’ they stated in many contracts at the end of 1918. 
By and by a change took place in their point of view and today there is a great 
number of industries, in which task-work is even predominant; for instance, 
in the textile, wood metal, clay, cement, chalk, glass and ceramic industries. 
In others, such as breweries and trades relating to traffic, hourly wages are 
still the usual form of paying working people. 

The readiness of workmen of many industries to introduce task-work 
is in the first place due to the fact that they have equal rights in deciding 
all questions concerning the fixing of jobs. In this way they have a surety 
that the earnings are not for the employer alone, but that the workers obtain 
corresponding advantages for their surplus work. Besides certain stipula- 
tions in the collective contracts safeguarding the workmen from being under- 
paid, a law prescribes the cooperation of the workmen’s committee in fixing the 
task-work. Prior to the war the work of the best workman, as a rule, served 
as a basis for calculating the wages for task-work, whereas in the collective 
contracts concluded after the war the work of an average workman was the 
standard. In fixing the wages, those for piece-work are mostly put into a 
definite proportion to hourly wages. Most frequently they have adopted, as a 
basis for task-work earnings, the average hourly wages which (in opposition to 
minimum wages) are paid to those workers who are capable to produce 
certain competent work within an appropriate space of time. 


In general, task-work earnings are from 10 to 30 per cent higher than 
(390) 
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hourly wages. If task-work has been agreed upon by collective contracts, the 
workman is entitled to ask for such work. This condition is expressly stipu- 
lated in different collective contracts and is worded as follows: ‘On a work- 
man’s demand such works as are by collective contract allowed to be paid 
by the piece, must be done’by the piece,” or “the substitution of time work 
for task-work is not admitted if in this way it is intended to evade task-work 
positions favorable for the workman.”’ The disregard shown to single work- 
men by their being continually charged with unprofitable task-work is often 
prevented in the collective contracts by the following stipulation: ‘The 
foremen have the duty to distribute the work justly. But special circum- 
stances may occur rendering it more advantageous for the employer to 
charge a workman temporarily with works which are not intended to be paid 
by the piece. But the workmen try to secure wages by the piece also in these 
cases and, indeed, most collective contracts contain the stipulation that the 
task-work men who have been taken away from their customary occupation 
by the managers and are paid by time, must be paid off according to the 
average earnings they have had before. But the case is different when there 
is a shortage of work suitable for task-pay. According to most collective 
contracts the workman can only pretend to hourly wages in such a case. 

In addition, the collective contracts contain a number of stipulations tend- 
ing to assure the task work wages. It is of great importance for the work- 
man to know the rate at which his task-work will be paid and to be thus 
enabled to calculate the wages himself. Some collective contracts stipulate 
that the fixed rates are put together and mentioned in a list to be hung up in 
the workshop; others prescribe wages-bills which must be handed to the 
workman when he is being engaged. The main reason why the workman 
formerly opposed task-work formerly consisted in the danger that, on account 
of an unfavorable calculation or a subsequent reduction of the rates for task- 
work, the workman might take a risk of getting less pay than if he worked 
by time. This is now obviated on the one hand by the above mentioned 
cooperation of the workmen’s committees and, on the other hand, by the 
minimum amount of wages which is guaranteed by many collective contracts. 
To prevent task workers from purposely slowing up work on assurance of 
getting the guaranteed minimum wages, it is generally stipulated that in 
cases when such a fault or insufficient work is the cause, the stipulation refer- 
ring to minimum wages are set out of force. As a rule the hourly wages are 
agreed upon as guaranteed minimum wages, sometimes with increases of 10 
or 15 per cent or more, but in other contracts the rate is fixed at 80 to 90 per 
cent of hourly wages. In case of interruptions of work, employers generally 
have to pay hourly wages to task-work hands, and in some cases also the 
average earnings. In return they are obliged to do other work. 

As the capacity of the workman essentially depends upon the good 
condition of the tools and other working material and as the task-workman 
has an interest in an uninterrupted work, many collective contracts compel 
the employer to supply tools and material in a serviceable condition and 
entitle the workman to claim damages, whenever tools have to be repaired, 
etc., or in case they are not delivered in time. Mostly this obligation to 
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indemnify is not enforced when such interruptions are short. According to one 
‘ contract, for instance, when all the interruptions together amount to less than 
half an hour a day; according to another when they amount to less thaa 
two hours a week. The amount of damages allowed in such cases differs 
considerably. Very often they grant the hourly wages, sometimes with a slight 
increase. It may happen that the task-work man suffers a loss by having got 
bad material, or such material as is hard to be treated. For such cases, 
too, collective contracts provide damages, frequently to the amount of the 
average earnings by task-work or 90 per cent of the latter. 

The duties of the workmen are likewise fixed in detail by the collective 
contracts. As task-work may easily lead to careless work, the workman is 
specifically bound for exact, careful work in industries in which precise work- 
manship is of paramount importance. 


II. Increased Wages For Workmen Having To Provide For a Family. 
Before the war the wages were exclusively fixed according to capacity. 
Only after the war, when constant increases in prices took place, it became 


the custom in many industries to fix the wages in consideration of the family 
relations and to grant to married workmen and to those who had to provide 
for a family, higher wages than to unmarried workmen. But this question 
was settled very differently in the various industries. In the textile, machine, 
chemical, paper, cellulose and wood pulp lines, for example, higher wages to 
married people are prevalent ; in mining and for workmen of the state and town 
administrations, they are the rule. In other industries, such as oil and fat, 
leather and clott‘ng industries, the wages are almost exclusively based on 
capacity. In a third group especially the cement, chalk, glass, ceramic 
branches, in the transport and trade lines both ways of paying wages are 
almost equally applied. 

The extras for families are granted either in form of higher wages or in 
the form of an allocation. The latter form is prevailing. As a rule the family 
allocation consists in an allocation for the wife and in allocations for children. 
There are tariffs which grant allowances for children only. The allocations 
sometimes consist in a fixed proportion to wages, but mostly they are not 
very high—for instance, 5 per cent for the wife and 2} per cent for every 
child. But by way of exception, in other tariffs the allocations are fixed at 8 
per cent for the wife and at 5 per-cent for every child. However, it is more 
usual to fix certain amounts for allowances quite independently of the earn- 
ings for the time being and of the different rates of wages. These amounts 
allowed for wife and children are very different. But in general they only come 
up to a very small percentage of the whole income of the workman and the 
difference between the wages of married and single workmen is as a rule not 
considerable. Allocations for children are in the first place granted for legiti- 
mate children and, in the case of illegitimate children, to the mother who is 
occupied in a factory. Some tariffs make no difference between legitimate 
and illegitimate children, whilst others grant only one-half of the allocation 
to the latter. To make sure that the family allowances are effectively used 
for the intended purpose, many tariffs contain full stipulations for their 
payment. In one tariff, for instance, it is said: The allocations are not paid 
if the workman lives separated from his family and has not to provide for 
their livelihood, or if he is not thrifty of the money or if he refuses to his 
family that part of his wages which is due them. In such cases the workmen's 
committee makes the demand that the employer transmits the allocations in 
question to the family and children direct. 
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In Flanders Fields 


(By Captain McRae, Canadian Medical Corps) 


N FLANDERS fields the poppies blow 

Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing fly, 
Scarce heard amid the guns below. 
We are the dead. Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved ; and now we lie 

In Flanders fields. 


AKE up your quarrel with the foe! 
To you, from falling hands we throw 
The torch! Do yours to hold it high! 
If ye break faith with us who die, 
We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields. 


Answer 
(Written by a Distinguished Ohioan) 


N FLANDERS fields the cannon boom, 
, And fitful flashes light the gloom, 
While up above, like eagles, fly 
The fierce destroyers of the sky; 
With strains the earth wherein you lie 
Is redder than the poppy bloom 
In Flanders fields. 


LEEP on, ye brave. The shrieking shell, 
The quaking trench, the startled yell, 
The fury of the battle hell 
Shall wake you not, for all is well. 
Your flaming torch aloft we bear, 
With burning heart on oath we swear 
To keep the faith, to fight it through, 
To crush the foe or sleep with you 
In Flanders fields. 
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Wear the Poppy 


MOVEMENT which should enlist the sympathy and co- 
A operation of Americans has been inaugurated by the Ameri- 

can Legion. The Legion is desirous that everyone should 
wear a poppy on Memorial Day, May 30, 1923, as a particularly 
fitting and touching expression of sentiment. Memorial Day, 
always a day observed with especial feeling by the wage-earners, 
has been brought closer to the hearts of the masses of our people 
as a result of the World War. 

The ideals for which that great war was waged have not 
faded in the breast of Labor. Nor does Labor join in the slightest 
degree with those cynics and misguided mortals who openly or 
by indirection count the war a loss so far as those ideals are 
concerned. ' 

In that great struggle democratic humanity kept open the door 
to democratic development and thus safeguarded a free future 
for posterity. Had we not waged that war and won, humanity 
would today be the sport of kings, the plaything of despotism. 

This is the fifth anniversary of Memorial Day since the 
great victory. The brave souls that “went west” on Flanders 
Field and on all the other fields where the hosts of freedom 
met and vanquished the armies of tyrants live in memory as vivid 
now as the day they fell. There can be no perishing for such 
memory. Whether they were kin of blood or not, they were kin 
in the faith—the greatest tie that humanity knows. 

To wear the poppy on Memorial Day is but to give expression 
to a sentiment that must overflow the soul of every man and 
woman who loves freedom and of every man and woman .who 
looks back in pride to the splendid courage and devotion of those 
days when faith was put to the test. 
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Self-government, more or less democratic and tending to become more so, is 
developing constantly in the United States entirely apart 
from the political government which is customarily regarded 
as constituting ail government. This growing self-govern- 
ment is a fitting subject for discussion, though it may be uncertain about which 
to attempt prediction. It is becoming more and more evident to thinking men 
and women that there is a line beyond which the competency of political 
government ceases; that is, it ceases unless we are to agree to embark upon 
state socialism. 

State socialism is repugnant to the American mind for a great many rea- 
sons. Americans generally prefer to carve out the future in freedom. They are 
unwilling to accept the idea of an all-powerful state. It is the American idea 
that the people shall order the state and shape its course; not that the state 
shall order the lives of the people, fitting them into niches to suit a bureau- 
cratic card index. 

Our forms of political government took shape before the machine age. 
Two decades have seen the whole manner of life revolutionized. We have 
today a motorized, electrified, mass production age. We have changed every- 
thing with the internal combustion engine, which drives the automobile and 
the airplane; with the fabricated product by which we make ships, buildings 
and clothes after a pattern out of parts shaped in thousand lots; with the tele- 
phone and the radio and the motion picture; with the chemical industry 
which takes drugs, dyes and other potent things out of coal; with the applica- 
tion of power and machines to almost everything that formerly .was done by 
hand. 

Even the ‘dirty work” such sa ditch digging is now done on a rapidly 
increasing scale by machinery. In the homes there are electric lights, washing 
machines, suction cleaners, electric machines for this and that and electricity 
for ironing and cooking. There is the phonograph and the radio. More and 
greater wonders are just ahead. 

Not all may yet have these things and that is not the point. The point 
is that they have come into use to a degree sufficient to change the whole 
scheme of life in the mass. If not all have them, at least the scheme of life is 
changed for all; the problems of government for all are changed and our 
national problems and necessities are changed. 

Humanity keeps up, after a fashion, with its own procession. Much is 
happening. 

Changes in civilization require changes in laws. Industrial society is 
trying to look out for itself; trying to fend off the unenlightened efforts of 
political government to hamper and restrict and to undo. 

Institutions try to perpetuate themselves. Political government seeks 


to retain all power and all functions. That this gives rise to incongruous situa- 
(398): ‘ 
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tions is natural. That politicians should misunderstand the natural thing 
that is going on and should try to check-mate it is to be expected. It is no 
discredit to an institution that it can not live forever. If it serves well in its 
time that is honor enough. Our political government served magnificently 
as the custodian of all power for a long time. It gave regeneration to the world. 
It will continue to serve nobly for no one knows how long, but it can not 
serve in all capacities without strangling the very thing which it was devised 
to save—human liberty. 

Let us examine what is happening. To come to the concrete may clarify 
the situation. 

Almost every industry in America now has organization in some form, 
Some industries have complete organization. Employers in every trade are 
grouped together. Workers are organized in every trade. 

Humanity is becoming well organized along lines of usefulness. These 
lines of usefulness run hither and thither across city limits, county lines and 
state lines. These organizations are making rules of life and conduct. Or- 
ganizations of labor are making rules of life and conduct. Rules so made affect 
many others besides the members of the organizations that do the making. 

The rules made by organizations of employers and manufacturers affect 
materials and they affect conduct. That is, they are exactly like the laws 
made by political government; one set affects property, another set affects 
life. 

Organizations of manufacturers and employers adopt rules to regulate 
specifications in building, Sizes of materials are standardized. The effect of 
this action affects even the “ultimate consumer.” Business organizations 
adopt codes of practice. Certain practices become recognized and certain 
others are not recognized. Those who transgress are somehow made to suffer. 
There is probably not an organization of any size or strength that has not 
enacted rules affecting the work and practice of its members. In some cases 
these codes are called codes of ethics. We have bankers’ ethics, doctors’ 
ethics, lawyers’ ethics, accountants’ ethics and trade-union ethics. All of these 
codes, no matter what they are called, are law to those who practice or work 
under them. Sometimes these codes simply safeguard the members of the or- 
ganization in question; and members do to outsiders that which they would 
not do to members of the organization 

These various organizations in the world of work and industry are build- 
ing a law of industry. In some cases elaborate codes of factory practice have 
been built up and agreed upon by all factors involved. Ohio’s foundry code 
is a notable example of the superiority of the intelligence of the industry 
over the intelligence of the state which is detached from the industry. Here 
the industry succeeded quickly where the state had failed year after year, in 
hopeless entanglement, suspicion and dead-lock. 

Examining carefully it is found that industry is working out for itself a 
great body of constructive law. This law is designed to make things work. 
Not all of this law is wise, but its main tendency is constructive and progres- 
sive. It is made by men who know their field and their subject. Political law, 
where it touches industry, for the most part fumbles and retards. The first 
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idea of the political law-maker is to forbid something; to forbid trusts, to for- 
bid strikes, to forbid the very things that make for progress and the develop- 
ment of civilization. Modern industry must have supervision and there must 
be a guardianship for the people in general against attempted predatory con- 
duct on the part of any compact, powerful single group. So we witness the 
spectacle of congress rising in its place with an indiscriminate desire to forbid. 
It is natural to forbid. The bully forbids the cautious one; the older child 
forbids the younger. Power craves exercise. 

But the forbidding of politicians is a pious gesture. Industry is more 
powerful than politics and it will find a way to be served. Standard Oil was 
dissolved amid the rejoicing of Standard Oil stockholders who are now richer 
than ever, and Standard Oil is no more dissolved than ever. Railroads, once 
forbidden to merge, are now urged to merge. Nothing shakes the foundations 
of the steel trust. It was much easier for the Supreme Court to bend the law 
by “interpretation” than to change the course of industrial destiny in steel. 

Industry goes on, making its laws. Employers make laws and workers 
make laws. Both, sitting together, make laws. And the laws so made are the 
laws that today most vitally affect the masses of the people and most surely 
protect the foundations of civilization. They are the laws that are shaping 
the future of human life. More murders are prevented by the laws made by 
employers and unions than are prevented by all of the congresses of the world. 

A few weeks ago a boy slave in a Florida lumber mill was flogged so 
severely that he died. That was common practice in industry everywhere once 
upon a time. Laws demanded by workers and agreed to by employers forbid 
working conditions or employer impositions that endanger human health and 
life. Foremen are held to account and tried in lay tribunals whose penalties 
are regarded as legal by the industry. The lash has been more effectively out- 
lawed by industry than by legislatures. The laws of industry have saved 
to the masses of workers millions of hours for freedom and education and 
pleasure. All over American industrial law says that eight hours shall con- 
stitute a day’s work. Industrial law fixes safety codes for men and machinery. 

Not only for the workers is this law made. There are codes to govern 
contracts, making for uniformity and eliminating trickery. There are stand- 
ards of employer integrity, fixed by this kind of law. Certain payer 
practices are outlawed by employers. 

More and more these organizations of industry are federating and coming 
together. More and more the unorganized are organizing. Take the Associated 
General Contractors as an example. They first met for organization in 1918. 
Today this organization has welded together 1,400 general contractors from 
355 cities. So it is in every walk of activity. 

And the laws that are built as a result of organization are the laws that 
can be agreed to by those who must live under them. That is important. 
There may be much crudeness, but in the end it is the way of democracy at 
work. In industry there can be no law unless there is almost universal recog- 
nition of its justice and practicability. 

The last four years have witnessed amazing progress in the making of 
industrial law. Great groups of organizations meet together to evolve codes 
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of practice—industrial law. Contractors, engineers, manufacturers, wage- 
earners, come together to agree upon measures for the improvement of indus- 
trial operation. Political government scarcely knows what is going on. 

It is neither discreditable to political government that this is happen- 
ing, nor discreditable to the concept of political government as we have it to 
discuss this trend. The discreditable thing is to close one’s eyes to what is 
happening; to either feign ignorance or actually to be in ignorance. 

Industry will build up its government of industry. Industrial democracy 
must come to save industrial society. In the coming there will be some injus- 
tices worked upon many men and women. We must fight against these as well 
as we may be able. We shall be able to fight them more effectively if we are 
aware of what is taking place; if we are helping consciously instead of looking 
on blindly. 

Eventually there will be a fair delineation between the political and the 
industrial. Eventually political democracy will arrive at its majority, to stand 
side by side with the political democracy that has been the charter of free- 
dom for the millions from the tyrannies of the political despots. 

Labor has its great role to play, as usual. Labor forces the pace with its 
uncompromising demand for human freedom. 





The recent decision of the United States Supreme Court, nullifying the 
District of Columbia minimum wage law for women, 
should be read in connection with the proposal for a 
constitutional amendment adopted by the last con- 
vention of the American Federation-of Labor in the following language: 

An amendment providing that if the United States Supreme Court decides that 
an act of Congress is unconstitutional, or by interpretation asserts a public policy at 
variance with the statutory declaration of Congress, then if Congress by a two-thirds 
majority re-passes the law, it shall become the law of the land. 


TAKE AWAY ITS 
USURPED POWER 


With such an amendment in force it would be a simple matter for Con- 
gress to right the wrong done by this decision; and also for Congress to right 
the wrong done by the same court in declaring the child labor law uncon- 
stitu tional. 

There appears to be no other effective avenue of relief from reactionary 
Supreme Court decisions. 

The American people need look for no immediate relief from decisions 
such as this because the complexion of the court is not likely to be changed 
in the near future. 

President Harding has appointed four members of the Supreme bench 
and these men, without exception, are rooted in a social concept that has all 
but passed. 

The thought that Supreme Court decisions are written out of inflexible 
law is a pleasant fiction. Supreme Court decisions, especially in cases involv- 
ing what is generally known as social legislation, are shaped largely by the 
trend of mind and philosophy which happens at the time to dominate the 
court. 

If such men as Justice Brandeis were in the majority at this time the 
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minimum wage law would have been sustained. The child labor law likewise 
would have been sustained. 

It will be remembered that in the case involving the legality of the steel 
trust the court openly ‘‘construed”’ the law so as to hold the steel trust en- 
titled to legal existence. The court’s view of physical conditions was respon- 
sible for that decision; the law itself had to be shaped to meet the needs 


of the case. 
There can never be any assurance that the Supreme Court will view 


matters in accord with the masses of the people. Even when presidents want 
to appoint judges who will understand the needs of the time and the changing 
complexion of the public requirement, errors may be made. The same man 
may think differently when he becomes a Supreme Court Justice from the 
manner in which he thought as a private citizen. 

This argument would have little force were it not for the fact that the 
power of the Supreme Court to declare laws unconstitutional is a usurped 
power not vested in the court by the constitution. 

The problem is to restore the power to the people, as the constitution in- 
tended and as the American people continue to intend. 

There is a tremendous resolution taking shape on the part of the American 


people. 
There is a determination that the enactments of representative govern- 


ment must not be at the mercy of an appointive Supreme Court whose deci- 
sions are beyond the reach of the legislative branch of the government. 

There is but one constructive method of proceedure. The American 
Federation of Labor has outlined that method. 

It would avail nothing to enter into a discussion of the legal phase of the 
recent decision. Three justices, including Chief Justice Taft, pronounced 
their conviction that the minimum wage law was valid. It needs no further 
evidence to show how completely the law might have been sustained if the 
judges themselves had taken a different view, not of the law, but of the social 
organization in which we live and the requirements that have grown up with 


that social organization. 
The brutality of the majority decision can beget nothing but wrath. It 


went so far asto unblushingly liken the purchase of the labor power of women 
and girls to the purchase of provisions in a grocery store, or meat in a butcher 
shop. Perhaps, in the minds of some of the justices the butcher shop parallel 


is the most apt. 
The court declares that this labor power, this contribution of human 


service, this giving of self and soul in the doing of humanity’s most poorly 
requited tasks, is nothing less than the bartering of commodities and it 
pronounces the conclusion that in this barter there must be no government 
supervised price fixing. 

The law of the United States declares that ‘‘the labor of a human being 
is not a commodity or article of commerce.’ That is the law of the land. 
The five justices trampled it under foot, together with the great army of 
women wage-earners of our country. 

There appear three necessities: 

First, intensified efforts to bring women wage-earners together into 
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bona fide trade unions where they can pool their economic strength for the 
bargain with employers. 

Second, an effort to secure in the next Congress a law that will stand the 
test in theic behalf. 

Third, a constitutional amendment, finally and forever restoring the law 
making power to the people through their representatives and taking from 
the Supreme Court the power to write such ugly pages as this into the history 
of a great democratic civilization. 





Some pertinent facts are brought out in the reply of the Secretary of War to 
certain organized pacifists. One of the principal traits of or- 
SELF-DEFENCE : : alte he : 
oe.cemeer heen ganized pacifism, which is interlocked with all of the or- 
ganized red activities, is inability to tell a straight story. 
Some believe this carelessness with the truth is congenital, while others 
subscribe to the idea that it is opportunistic and acquired. However that 
may be, an American need not be a militarist to enjoy the retort of the Secre- 
tary of War to the attack on army officers by pacifist organizations. An 
American, if he clings to his faith in American principles and to American 
principles, must feel a real satisfaction in the reply to the ladies of both sexes 
who sought to make the welkin ring with their anguished sobs about the 
speeches some army officers have been making. 

The so-called National Council for the Prevention of War, a title quite 
as appropriate as some such a one as the Universal Association for 
Prevention of Oceans and Other Moist Areas, published a chart containing the 
well-known figures which show 85 per cent of the national income going for 
past and future wars. 

This means that 85 per cent of the national income goes to pay the debts 
and pensions resultant from past wars and to pay for preparedness for future 
wars. 

These figures have been given the color of official approval to such an ex- 
tent that great numbers of people have taken them for granted. 

In the volume of money making up this 85 per cent analysis shows 
$42,815,661 expended by the army for rivers and harbors work, a purely 
civilian expenditure. It shows also the inclusion of $4,114,434 expended on 
the Panama Canal. 

Secretary Weeks points out that actually only 32.7 per cent of the 
national incomes goes for “military functions” and that only 13.5 per cent 
goes for the national defense. The remaining 19.2 per cent goes for pensions, 
retirement pay, life insurance, etc. 

Most of the American war indebtedness is the result of the Civil War 
and the World War. That is an indebtedness which true Americans are will- 
ing to assume. Those are debts which we pay for the privilege of having a 
nation and a civilization. Those are debts incurred gladly, to be paid willingly. 
The American labor movement has no patience with those who would deny or 
regret those debts. If they are large, we gained something large when they 
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were incurred. We gained those things for which real men and women always 
have stood ready to pay the all-sacrificing price. 

There is something too craven for words about those who snarl about the 
burden of the price of freedom. 

The truth is that the cost of our military establishment is small. No other 
nation of comparative size of importance spends so little. However, if we can 
reduce that expenditure so that it may be even smaller; if in any way we can 
insure peace, Labor stands ready to give its best effort to that end. Labor 
is not, however, ready to join the insane element that takes no heed of facts, 
but that expends its energy in an emotional intoxication that is as hurtful 
as it is despicable. 

Facts do count for something in this wicked, work-a-day world. Ameri - 
can labor is just as urgent and persistent in the effort to abolish war and has 
done and will continue to do everything within its power to secure that 
beneficent goal. Robbers still stalk abroad and honest men must still have a 
care as to where they walk, for the first law of nature is self-preservation. 
Heaven is the only place where the population is unanimously angelic, and 
there are those who contend that even that is a rumor. 





In a recent number of a business magazine called “ Pennsylvania Manu- 

facturers’ Journal,” Mr. Gary addresses some thoughts to the 
at ““*hard-headed business men’ of the Keystone State. He 
PRACTICE has said much the same thing elsewhere, but there is a 

cogency of expression in this article that attracts and beguiles 
the trade-union pen into action. The judge who became a steel magnate 
writes into this article something of a code of conduct. Perhaps the main 
thing that is proved is that it is easy to write a code that sounds plausible, 
even if you don’t live up to the code. 

Judge Gary begins his article by calling attention to the work of one 
Marshall Olds who wrote a book which Mr. Olds and Mr. Gary hope will be 
accepted as an analysis and refutation of the report of the Interchurch World 
Movement on the steel industry. 

“T think none of us was previously informed in regard to many of the 
salient facts disclosed in this book,” says the ubiquitous judge, for the moment 
turned book reviewer. 

It might be added that those who rely upon Mr. Olds’ book will still be in 
need of information regarding a great many salient facts. It might help to clear 
up some matters of interest if Mr. Olds could be induced to reveal the argu- 
ments which led him to undertake the work. However, we are not discussing 
Mr. Olds; it is Mr. Gary who is under scrutiny. 

Many persons will be surprised to know that the United States Steel 
Corporation has become an institution where moral principles dominate 
conduct. 

In the words of Judge Gary, “we consider of the highest importance 
the management of our affairs in accordance with undoubted moral princi- 
ples.”” Of course those who are inclined to be dubious about this will insist that 
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Judge Gary is the final authority on what constitutes a moral principle so far 
as the Steel Trust is concerned and that what may be moral to Judge Gary 
or even to his Board of Directors might be the reverse to the employes of the 
United States Steel Corporation. 

However, there is assurance that the judge will not be easily swerved 
from his course in his declaration that “we need not be swerved from our 
practices by criticisms from others, if deliberately and conscientiously we 
’ conclude we are right.”’ 

The judge makes it clear to his fellow employers of Pennsylvania that 
“the question of moral principle’’ in Steel Corporation conduct applies to ‘‘ the 
treatment of our workmen.’”’ He goes on to lay down a program which will 
be interesting reading to trade unionists. Observe here the conditions which 
Judge Gary believes should be applied and which he doubtless would contend 
are applied in employment relations: 

“They must always be treated justly, fairly and humanely. 

“Working conditions must be safe and reasonable. 

“If the work is arduous and continuous, the hours must be comparatively 
short. 

“If the hours on duty are long, there should be frequent rest interrup- 
tions. 

“No workman will be asked or permitted to work to the injury or preju- 
dice of health. 

“The living conditions of the workmen and their families must be health- 
ful, comfortable and pleasant. 

“There should be constantly maintained, up to the highest standards 
of propriety, facilities for enjoyment. 

“Churches, schools, gardens, recreation grounds are essential. 

“There must be no abatement of the large expenditures which we have 
been making for these purposes.” 

Doubtless the judge contends that this platform—if it may be called a 
platform—is in full flare in the shops of the United States Steel Corporation 
because he says that “‘this is our obligation and equally our pleasure.” 

Of course it is not likely that the chairman of the Finance Committee of 
the United States Steel Corporation would deny himself such a highly moral 
pleasure. 

It is really regrettable that further on in his article the judge remarks: 

“At any rate, times and notions have more or less changed so far as labor- 
ers are concerned. e 

Were it not for this inadvertence the public might accept the idea that 
Steel Trust morality was purely a matter of wanting to be good instead of a 
matter of being good under compulsion and under pressure of a growing 
enlightenment of public opinion. 

As to the twelve-hour day Judge Gary is found convincing himself that 
he is “opposed to it if and when it can be eliminated.”” It appears to be 
almost like a burst of confidence when he says, “I have been and am very much 
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worried over the twelve-hour day question.” He is “glad” that the number of 
twelve-hour workers has been “ materially reduced.” 

Gary has the ability to talk pleasantly. If he were as convincing as he is 
pleasant in utterance he might not be compelled to admit that “times and 
notions” have changed so much more rapidly than Steel ‘Trust practices. 

His platitudinous platform is non-existent so far as wage-earners of the 
United States Steel Corporation are concerned. The judge talks about it to 
his directors and writes about it in magazines but he carefully keeps it away 
from the steel workers. 

He seems at times to be on the verge of tears over the twelve-hour day 
but a decision which he could render in five minutes would abolish it in the 
mills. He does not make the decision. 

He talks about good living conditions, the maintenance of health, just 
and fair treatment and facilities for enjoyment on the part of workers. This 
conversation is not negotiable by the workers in the stores where they have to 
pay their bills. 

The steel industry is basic. It is one of the most profitable in the United 
States and in the world. It can deal fairly with wage-earners. It can abolish 
the twelve-hour day. It can pay an adequate wage. It can make possible the 
living of human lives as human lives should be lived. Thus far, however, 
Judge Gary has contented himself with uttering mere words. 

Regrettable as this is, it is nevertheless true that the changing ‘‘times 
and notions,’ the growing revulsion of public opinion against the notorious 


policies of the Steel Trust, will eventually force the complete abandonment 
of such policies and the inauguration of policies that will really bring into the 
lives of the wage-earners the opportunities and the justice which Judge 
Gary today is almost tempted to admit they should have but which he thus 


far declines to yield. 





\ 
The strike is the social and economic safety valve of industry. Without 
it we should have explosions and revolutions threatening 
pees Fines the destruction of our social order. That is one of the rea- 
IMPORTANCE SOnS why labor opposes efforts to hang a legislative monkey 
wrench on the safety valve of industrial organization in the 
United States. It opposes anti-strike laws because the retention by labor of the 
right and the power to strike insures a larger measure of industrial peace 
in the long run. 

Governmental interference with business is not popular with the Ameri- 
can people. Labor’s stand on this question is expressed clearly in the annual 
report of the Executive Council to the Denver Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, November 9, 1908, as follows: 


Our movement has not asked and will not ask at the hands of government anything 
which the workers.can and should do for themselves. The movement of labor is founded 
upon the principle that that which we do for ourselves, individually and collectively, is 
done best. It is therefore that the exercise by the workers of the economic power is, after 
all, the greatest and most potent power which they can wield. 

The possession of great economic power does not imply its abuse, but rather its 
right use. Consciousness and possession of economic power bring with them responsibility, 
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wisdom, and care in its exercise. These have made the labor movement of our country 
a tower of strength inspiring the confidence and respect of the masses of our workers, as 
well as the sympathetic support of students, thinkers, and all liberty-loving people. 

This declaration applies to the ‘use of the strike power. This power 
will not be relinquished. The good its use has done for humanity far outweighs 
any of the temporary inconveniences suffered because of it. It seems the course 
of wisdom for all of us to devote our energies to prevent through education 
the necessity for its use. The greatest cause of industrial unrest and the most 
prolific source of development of class antagonism is the campaign of certain 
reactionary groups to destroy labor unions by taking away the weapon 
of the strike. 

Here are a few reasons why labor opposes anti-strike legislation: 

1. Anti-strike legislation is a step backward in social progress. Before 
the Declaration of Independence, strikes were always prohibited. Anti-strike 
laws were a part of the old order of kings and of slavery. 

2. Anti-strike laws would deprive humanity of the weapon with which 
it has won its most important victories. No industry has ever reduced hours 
of labor, or raised wages, until compelled to do so by the organized power of the 
wage-earners and the consequent power to strike. Because the workmen 
in the United States have had a means of realizing their ambition to improve 
conditions, because they have been able to make of their discontent a creative 
force for their own benefit, the wealth of the United States, both individual 
and aggregate, exceeds that of any other country in the world. As a result, we 
have an organization of production in the United States, instead of an or- 
ganization of destruction. A parallel with.China suggests itself, because there 
labor is not organized. Capital does not derive any benefit because of the few 
cents a day wage that prevails, and the human instinct for organization and 
personal advancement expresses itself only in the organization of robber bands. 
The countries that abound in revolutions will always be found to be least 
efficient in the organization of labor. 

3. Anti-strike laws are not necessary as a means of settling industrial 
disputes. Strikes have been settled and will continue to be settled without 
the interference of goverument. Strikes constitute a very small percentage 
of the waste in industry. Losses from strikes are partly fictitious. The recent 
coal strike, for instance, can be used as an illustration. Anti-labor propa- 
gandists have been freely quoted in the newspapers as saying that the miners 
lost huge sums in wages, figuring this loss on the basis of the men in the 
industry and the time the strike lasted. As a matter of fact, nothing, generally 
speaking, was lost by the men. They merely fixed the time for taking a vaca- 
tion, instead of leaving it to the discretion of their employers. The previous 
year the average working time was 170 working days, leaving 200 days for 
idleness. The men earned as much, and more, during the course of the year 
1922 as if they had not gone out on strike. They mined the same amount of 
coal for wages that had not been reduced. 

4. There is less need for anti-strike legislation now than ever before. 
It is not anti-strike legislation that is needed. It is fact-finding agencies to 
determine the basis for settlement of industrial disputes. The American 
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workmen have neither the intention, nor the desire, to kill the goose that 
lays the golden egg. Justice, fair dealing, education and knowledge, are the 
best means of obtaining industrial peace in a democracy such as the United 
States. 

To quote the following extracts from an address of the president of the 
American Federation of Labor before the New Jersey Legislature in 1920, in 
opposing the anti-strike legislation then pending: 


You and I are made uncomfortable and caused inconvenience by reason of any 
cessation of work. Just so are we inconvenienced and made uncomfortable during the 
process of changing from one condition to another. There has never yet occurred in the 
history of the whole world any great change for a righteous cause without inconvenience™- 


and discomfort. 
. . 


The labor movement of our country is the expression, the intelligent expression, the 
rational expression, the natural expression of discontent of the people to establish through 
orderly and regular means and methods, right and a greater opportunity for the uplift 
of the people of our country. Mistakes are made. Who is there in all our country and our 
time who has not made a mistake? Which group of the citizenship of our country can 
truthfully claim that they have not made a mistake? The organized labor movement of 
America is no exception, but I invite your careful study and scrutiny of the methods 
employed and the work and history of the American labor movement. I challenge anyone 
to say that its record is not clean, that its methods are not just, or that its work has been 
unproductive of true Americanism and patrietism. That we may have made a mistake 
is but human, but thank God time will forgive and forget the mistakes of the American 
labor movement as they are overshadowed by the great deeds it has performed and the 
great work it will yet do in the common interest and welfare of the American people. 

* 7 . 

It was the coal strike—call it what) you will, stigmatize it as you will—it was the 
strike of the coal miners in the anthracite regions that regenerated these people from a 
condition of servitude and slavery. In the bituminous regions it was the same. For 
twenty-five years while the coal miners in the bituminous regions were working, they 
sent delegations north and east to labor organizations with credentials from the mayor 
of the locality, or the governor of the state, confiding that these people were entitled to 
the sympathy and consideration and help of the people everywhere, and particularly the 
working people, in order that they might eke out an existence. The conditions of the 
men working at their trade as bituminous coal miners in the strike of ’97, were changed 
and these men, too, became regenerated and now occupy positions in life and work 
equal to the standards established by American judgment and American conscience. 

* * . 

I say to you gentlemen that there is no agency in all our country so potent to avert 
and avoid strikes as the much misrepresented and misunderstood American labor move- 
ment, but there are some things which are worse than strikes—a degraded, demoralized 
and servile manhood. A republic built upon such a foundation would be like the house 
built upon the sands. It would decay and fall as even did the once mighty Roman Empire. 

> . _ 

Your attention is called to this fact, not simply to proclaim Labor’s loyalty—no 
necessity for such an assertion—the record has been made and is clear. I made reference to 
it for this reason, that the discontent of the masses of the American people and American 
workers will find its expression somehow and if the Legislature of Kansas shall be imitated 
by the legislatures of other states, making it unlawful for the men of labor of America to 
exercise their right to stop work when it is to their interest and welfare, and contributing to 
the welfare of the masses of our people, it will destroy every opportunity for us to be of service 
to our fellows and they will say to you and you and you, as representatives of this idea: 
“If the American labor movement is incompetent to give us the opportunity to aspire to a 
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better life as a result of our labors and services to society, labor and services without 
which the civilization of our times and of our country could not exist, then we will find 
some other way to express our discontent and dissatisfaction.” 






Following the enactment of the industrial court law in Kansas, numerous 
campaigns for the enactment by other states of similar legislation were 
started by organizations calling themselves “Associated Employers,” open 
shop associations and American plan associations. Anti-strike legislation 
took many forms, but it is not the purpose of this article to define the phrase- 
ology and weigh the iniquities against each other. The basis for labor’s oppo- 
sition to all anti-strike legislation has been stated and applies to all legislative 
efforts to emasculate labor organization. Labor insists upon exercising its man- 
hood and on developing its ability to assume the responsibility implied in its 
use of the economic power of the strike. 















EDITORIAL NOTE 


After an illness of a month the President of the American Federation 
of Labor returned to his desk and his duties on April 3. His absence because 
of illness, from March 3 to April 3 was the cause of his absence as editor 
of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST during the preparation of the April issue. 

Looking over the contributed articles and the editorial matter in the 
April issue the editor is highly gratified at the careful thought and intrinsic 
value of the work of his associate and assistants.—S. G. 

















“THE CRIMSON WEST” 


Men look to the East for the dawning 
things, for the light of the rising sun, 
But they look to the West, to the crimson 
West, for the things that are done, are done. 
The eastward sun is a new-made hope from 
the dark of the night distilled; 
But the westward sun is a sunset sun, is the 
sun of a hope fulfilled. 


So out of the East they have always come, 
the cradle that saw the birth 

Of all the hearit-warm hopes of man and all 
the hopes of earth— 

For out of the East arose a Christ and out of 
East has gleamed 

The dearest dream and the clearest dream 

that ever a prophet dreamed. 

















And into the waiting West they go with 
the dream-child of the East 

And find the hopes that they hoped of old 
are a hundred-fold increased. 

For here in the East we dream our dreams 
of the things we hope to do; 

And here in the West, the crimson West, the 
dreams of the East come true! 











—Napolean Hill’s Magazine. 





Mr. Untermyer on the Minimum Wage 
Decision 


GUGGENHEIMER, UNTERMYER & MARSHALL 
120 Broadway, New York 
Aprit 10, 1923. 
Hon. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
American Federation of Labor Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Gompers: I am profoundly disappointed and discouraged at the decision 
of the U. S. Supreme Court in the Minimum Wage Case. It inevitably means that unless 
Congress will require at least a two-thirds vote of the Supreme Court to declare a law of 
Congress unconstitutional (as to the constitutionality of which I express no opinion) 
there will have to be still another amendment to our archaic Constitution. 

I have a deep personal affection for Mr. Justice Sutherland and a high regard for him 
as a man and a jurist, but as I read his opinion, he seems to have ignored the human 
element in this legislation and to have relegated us back to the time when the law re- 
garded the labor of a human being as a commodity. 

It is contrary to the best interests of the state to permit the employers to pay to the 
workers in industry a wage that is not sufficient for a decent support—that will not permit 
proper provision for the family and sufficient to care for the worker in old age. It is neces- 
sary to the welfare of future generations that the conditions of labor shall be such as to 
give us well-fed, well-clothed, healthy, vigorous men and women. That can only be 
accomplished through a minimum wage that will be so adjusted as to permit of proper 
nourishment, clothing, housing, education and all the other requirements of modern 
civilized life. 

That which the law now refuses to exact from an employer will have to be enforced 
by the strength of organized abor. Organization, therefore, is made still more essential 
by this decision. The argument that the logic of a law that would enforce a minimum wage 
would also legalize a maxifmum wage, does not appeal to me. The former is plainly 
supported as a proper exercise of the police power intended to safeguard the health and 
morals of the community, whilst the latter destroys the freedom of contract without any 


appreciable reason to support it. 

Coincidentally with this unfortunate decision, we have an announcement 
from the Steel Trust, accompanied by a virtuous pose and the loud beating 
of tom-toms, that wages are to be increased 11 per cent—that unskilled labor, 
instead of receiving 40 cents per hour, is to get about 45 cents per hour, or 
from the munificent sum of $3.20 to $3.60 for an eight-hour day. I realize that 
they toil twelve hours per day, to the shame of our civilization be it said. This 
petty increase is doubtless due to the great demand for labor throughout the country 
and the fact that unless the steel company does something to permit these 
industrial slaves to keep body and soul together, with the constantly mounting 
cost of living, they will soon have no labor. 


Regardless of the soundness of the Supreme Court decision from the point of view 
of the legal propositions involved in the Minimum Wage Case, I regard it as a misfortune 
of vast proportions and feel that it is of sufficient moment to industrial progress to require 
that it be remedied, if need be, by Constitutional amendment, unless the result can be 
constitutionally accomplished in the manner above indicated. 

You and I have been unable to agree upon the best means of strengthening organized 
labor. I feel that it can be best accomplished by eliminating the oppression and other 
abuses by subjecting unions to limited regulation under the law and thus doing away 
with the most potent arguments of its enemies—whilst you insist that the evolution of the 
labor movement itself should be the sole reliance for the obliteration of those evils. But 
whatever may be our differences on that subject, I regard myself as being quite as earnest, 
though by no means so distinguished, a champion of organized labor as yourself, and as 
such this decision is to me a great blow. It may, however, in the end turn out to a blessing 
in. disguise in that it will strengthen the cause and hasten the day when all labor will be 
organized. How soon that time will come will depend upon the wisdom, justice and vision 
with which it exercises the vast power that it has already gained. 

With kind regards, believe me, Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) SAMUEL UNTERMYER. 
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HEADING WEST 


By CHESTER M. WRIGHT 





HE intellectual morass has its lowest levels in the crowded places of the 
T east. From the east, across the great ocean, come those strange notions 
which have upset so many minds and set so many fantastic movements 
awhirl. One looks, not east to the rising sun, but west to the sundown splen- 
dors of the closing day to find clarity and composure. Somehow the west has 
ever had its lure. In the west there has always been room for elbows, room 
for clearing up moot questions, room to go when there was no other place, 
room to which it was at least possible to turn one’s eyes in wishing and 
dreaming. 

Somewhere out there there’s a mountain, an altitude from which the 
stars peer down through soft, blue clouds to laugh at foibles and failures 
and to bid them straighten up and press on toward truth and freedom. 

Oh, East, where is thy sting, so long as the west still lives and beckons! 

* * * 
Henna, Hooch 
and Propinquity 
The Pifflegoofs and the Pollywags 
As merry as could be 
Set forth on a jimmyjag jaunt one day 
To see what they could see. 


But Henna Brown and Hooch McWoof 
Intruded artlessly 

And knocked the whole bold plan askew 
With their Propinquity! 


ND that’s that. Which moves the spirit to ruminate upon the ways of 

A the Pifflegoofs and the Pollywags in their favorite haunts. Take for 

example the Washington Square neighborhood of New York City. 

The less you take the better for your constitution, but for the sake of the 

experiment, take just a little. Begin by taking a seat in the Purple Pig, which 

is by way of being a place where one eats poor food at high prices, consorting 
meanwhile with Persons of Intellectual Attainment! 

On Main Street a place of similar food and furniture rating wouldn't 
even get the second rate transient trade, but here it is different. Here they 
sell the Atmosphere and the Associations—all of which is Hot Stuff for the 
Outlanders. 

You sit either on a rickety wooden bench or a common kitchen chair, 
prison made, painted a long time ago to match the color of the name of the 
place. 

Well anyway, here the Intellect blossoms forth and food is unimportant, 
A lot of the Poor Nuts never had any better food, so they don’t know the 
difference. They have been Immersed in a rush of Brains to some place 
besides the head. 
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ROPINQUITY is an important thing. Being where this is the thing 

pP to do, they doit. If they had lived all their lives next door to a mountain 

or a foolish, babbling brook, or a hay field, they’d think differently 

and maybe they’d even look differently. No matter what you become, you get 
to look like what you become. 

Instead of a daisy field, or groups of cottages, here you look out upon a 
field of Henna heads and somewhere in the background of the Atmosphere 
there’s always a touch of the remnants of totally unreliable Hooch. Henna, 
Hooch and Propinquity will work wonders with any un-anchored, exploratious 
individual! 

Well, back in 1918 and over into 1919 they were doing here just what 
they’re doing today—Saving the World. They always have it all doped 
out. 

Of course most of them have long since forgotten what Shop Stewards 
are. Even when they were the regular pie a la pie not many of them could 
have given a working definition of the Shop Steward Movement, that Dynamic 
movement that was a shock to Mr. James Predatory Wealth into insensi- 
bility. But anyhow it was clear that Shop Stewards were some kind of 
glamorous mixture of Grim Determination, dare-deviltry and Uncompromising 
Revolution who were to Restore Everything to the Disinherited. They 
were on the job to Capture the Work Places—and they were the Thing to 
Believe In. As a rallying point for the Soul Urge of all good Pifflegoofs and 
Pollywags the Shop Steward idea was the Pie Crust of the moment. 

Well, after a while the real Forward Looking Ones found out that Something 
New was in the air and they grabbed for it like a fish grabs for bait, some- 
times. The Council of Workers and Soldiers idea swept them into a new 
Atmosphere of Exaltation. This was the real stuff. First it was whispered 
about because it sounded so Dangerous and so Effective. It seemed to be an 
Idea with real Guns and Knives up its sleeve and no sweet, young Pollywag or 
dashing young Pifflegoof knew what minute the cops might come along 
and create a new flock of martyrs. 

This Idea was too good to give up easily and it lasted for a long time. 
Everyone who didn’t take up the Idea at once was just hopelessly reac- 
tionary ; and that’s all there was to it. Oh, utterly reactionary and hopeless. 
Henna Brown and Hooch McWoof surely had the real dope on things that 
time. They had the Pifflegoofs and the Pollywags all lined up solid for the 
New Salvation. 

* * * 
UT somehow, after a while the thing petered out. That’s the Beauty 
B of these things. They come and go. Change is Eternal, you know. 

The Great Minds have said so—and perhaps it’s a very good thing. 
The Pifflegoofs and the Pollywags would get very tired of thinking the same 
thing very long. It strains the brain so, you know. And especially where 
there isn’t much brain to strain, one has to be very careful. One has to 
Change with the Times. Oh, quite so. 

The Whitely Councils blossomed one spring to offer the needed Change. 
Eureka! So the Henna heads were saved and their continued {leadership 
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secure. This Idea was so practical. And so simple. It was so Obvious. Why, 
of course this was the way out and all heathens of the back lands who didn’t 
swoon with joy and gointo a Delicious Delirium over the new hard-paved road 
to Final and Absolute Emancipation were just pleistocene Bone Heads, and 
that’s all there was to that! 

The Whitely Councils, it somehow seemed, were Little Groups which 
were Elected to represent the Workers, the employers and the government 
and they were to Run Industry. The Entrancing Thought was that there 
was some secret trick in the background by which the Workers were to Come 
Into Their Own, to the Utter Banishment of the Hated Bourgeoisie and all 
their relatives-in-law. No Sensitive Soul could resist the Appeal of the 
Whitely Councils—so practica] and so effective, so Unanswerable. 

But this idea, too, played out. Change is Eternal, you know. Henna 
and Mr. McWoof and all the Great Minds have said it. 

The British Labor Party’s Reconstruction Program swept the food 
cellars and attics like a prairie fire; yea even like a new broom sweepeth the 
floor, which seldom happens to these floors of the Elect. 

Exaltation was all the rage for quite a while. This new business was a 
dream, so ducky ducky. 

Henna and Mr. McWoof probably never read the Program about which 
they enthused. But they were so Intelligent about it that the Pifflegoofs 
and the Pollywags never knew the difference. And anyhow, must one read 
everything one believes in? Oh, ab-so-lutely not. It just isn’t being done. 
The Thing is to Believe—and full credit shall be added unto you for being the 
Real dyed-in-the-wool applesauce! 

But when the wonderful New Idea—it was an Inspiring and Elevating 
thing while it lasted—played out finally and began to tire the racing brains 
of the little groups that surrounded Henna and Mr. McWoof they found 
that Something New was ready at hand. In fact Henna and Mr. McWoof 
always have one eye out to sea, looking for the Newest Thing in Social Progress 
while enthralling their Little Groups with the Latest Thing. 

* * 7” 

O THEY saw the Political Party idea while it was still outside of Cape 
May and they had their reception all ready. Nobody could be anybody 
at all, Intellectually, unless he was for a Political Party. American 

experience? Oh, that was a matter bothered about only by those living 
out in the far places, beyond the Bronx and across the Hudson. The New Thing 
was to have a political party so that everybody—oh, just everybody all to- 
gether, like a happy family—could vote for the New Day. 

At almost the same time the Thought of having an Illegal Underground 
party came to Henna and Mr. McWoof and at times they have been almost 
dizzy trying to keep both Ideas in the air at the same time. It is seldom that 
two New Ideas come so close together, but Henna and Mr. McWoof are fiends 
for Mental Alertness. 

The Illegal, Underground party has so much of the Savor of Real Daring 
about it; and it leads so beautifully into the Wonderful Realm of Communist 
Thought. One just stands at the Gateway and looks right out into the whole 
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garden of roses. It is so Perfectly Wonderful! And One is so Observed by so 
many! 

They’re in that stage at present, having ever so much Exaltation, and 
feeling ever so sure that almost immediately, perhaps in the next few days, 
Society will be saved. There will be a beautiful, lace-edged revolution, or some- 
thing and the Purple Pig will be the new Capital of the country—at least 
the Intellectual Capital. 

Of course if Henna and Mr. McWoof and the Pifflegoofs and the Polly- 
wags had Started Life in different surroundings, or had found some other 
outlet for their Mental Energies, or had fitted into Some Other Niche in this 
Sorry Scheme of Things, they might not have had to go to all the bother of 
Saving Society. 

But, to get back to the Beginning, which is always a sound, funda- 
mental thing to do—and it’s being done right along by very good people— 
Henna, Hooch and Propinquity make the world go ’round. 

There'll be Something New presently and it will find Henna and Mr. 
McWoof waiting Alertly and Eagerly, Filled with Life and Vitality; and it wil! 
find the Pifflegoofs and the Pollywagsas Eager to Follow and be Taught—alway ; 
appreciative of the Great Minds, always ready to absorb the latest Mental 
Stimulant on the rickety benches and the harmonious Kitchen Chairs. 





Abraham Lincoln Said: 
It is the duty of the whole people never to intrust to hands other than 


their own the preservation and perpetuation of their own liberties and 
institutions, 

No man is good enough to govern another man without that man’s 
consent. 

No men living are more worthy to be trusted than those who toil up 
from poverty; none less inclined to take or touch aught which they have 
not honestly earned. 

Inasmuch as most good things are produced by labor, it follows that 
all such things of right belong to those whose labor has produced them. 

Allow all the governed an equal voice in the government. That and 
that only is self-government. 

Those who deny freedom to others deserve it not for themselves, and 
under a just God can not long retain it. 

To secure to each laborer the whole product of his labor, or as nearly as 
possible, is a worthy object of any good government. 

The candid citizen must confess that if the policy of the government 
upon vital questions affecting the whole people is to be irrevocably fixed by 
decisions of the Supreme Court, the instant they are made in ordinary 
litigation between parties in personal actions, the people will have ceased 
to be their own rulers, having to that extent practically resigned their gov- 
ernment into the hands of that eminent tribunal. 

It has so happened in all ages of the world that some have labored and 
others have without labor enjoyed a very large proportion of the fruits. 
This is wrong and should not continue. 





Book Reviews 


UNCLE REUBEN IN WASHINGTON: By Charles S. Barrett, President 
Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of America: Farmers’ 
National Publishing Company, Inc., 1731 Eye Street Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 


HERE is abundant evidence in the 218 pages of this book that Mr. 
Barrett thoroughly enjoyed his task. He writes of the years when 
Uncle Reuben first came to Washington and pictures the struggles of the 

early days for a foothold and a vantage point with complete assurance that 
these have been won and that Uncle Reuben now looks on and participates 
without the remotest danger that he will be sent home repulsed and dis- 
heartened as he was on his initial venture into the political circles of the 
nation’s capital. 

Uncle Reuben in this book of course is the farmer. But the farmer is 
pretty much personified in Mr. Charles S. Barrett as he recounts the legislative 
activities in behalf of agriculture. 

There is a gentle irony through most of the pages at the expense of big 
business, the invisible government, or the assistant government, as Mr. 
Barrett apparently prefers to call it. 

He puts forth his point of view in relation to Big Business in the following 
language: 

Uncle Reuben has no objection to big business. Indeed, he knows that in these days 
when all things are done on a large scale, industry must be great and far reaching. But 
he does believe that the larger business is, the more responsive it should be to righteous, 
popular demand and the more loyal it should be to the government and all for which 
it stands. Assistant government is not all corrupt, is not all tainted, is not all repressive, 
but its very existence is a threat and a menace to free institutions. 


The United States Chamber of Commerce is constructing a magnificent 
building on Lafayette Park facing the White House. There is some pointed 
but good-natured comment about the construction of this headquarters 
of business in a city which is neither a commercial city nor an industrial 
city but is a political city. 

But (says Mr. Barrett) the Chamber of Commerce of the United States has deter- 
mined to spend several million dollars on a building in which a veritable army of clerks will 
be employed. It will likely install a printing press and engage the services of a number 
of brilliant newspaper men. It will also retain an expensive counsel and put on such a 
general appearance as may well be calculated to awe the man of ordinary intelligence. 


And his conclusions concerning the reasons for this are as follows: 

It is not likely that those who selected the site for the building allowed themselves 
to be persuaded into the notion that through its erection Washington would be converted 
into a city of commercial and industrial importance. To be plain, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, believed by erecting such a building and installing all the 
equipment essentia! in so important a place, the influence of that organization on legisla- 
tion would be greatly enhanced. Logically no other conclusion is possible. 

I am not criticizing the Chamber of Commerce of the United States for becoming 
one of the watch-dogs of the government; I am only calling attention to a fact. 


In his long service in Washington Mr. Barrett has become well acquainted 
(413) ~~ 
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with the forces that strive for political favoritism in Washington. He devotes 
a good part of his book to a discussion of these forces. 

Undoubtedly many persons have thought that the lobbyist took to the tall 
timber after the famous Mulhall investigation. Those who have occasion to 
associate themselves with legislative efforts in Washington know that this 
is not the case. They know that the big business lobby was never better 
organized than at present and that it never needed more careful observation. 

Mr. Barrett calls lobbying “one of the best outdoor and indoor sports in 
Washington” which may be and is “indulged in on the golf links, at the race 
tracks, at private dinners, at afternoon teas, fancy dress balls, secret confabs, 
in fact, everywhere where officialdom gathers.” It is Mr. Barrett’s conclusion 
that ‘the public lobby speaks more loudly, but the private lobby gets more 
substantial and more immediate results.”’ 

He points to the forty-year effort of the people to get the parcel post 
law—‘forty years of requests, demands and agitation to bring this to pass.’’ 
And then he writes this significant paragraph: 


But while it took the people of the country forty years to lobby through Congress 
a measure which would save them some millions of dollars annually, Alfred Pembroke 
Thom, general counsel for the Association of Railway Executives, managed in about 
forty days to obtain for the railroads, guarantees and advances worth millions of dollars. 
The people demanded that money be saved for themselves. Mr. Thom demanded 
that money be given his clients, the railroads. As a single-handed lobbyist this very astute 
lawyer, has proved himself to be more efficient than a score of millions of voters working in 
unison for a common cause. 


There is another contrast between the effectiveness of the public lobby 
and the private lobby that is worth quoting: 


For fifty years the conscience of the nation has been shocked and appalled by the 
annual destruction of children in many of our factories and workshops. Infants, half 
starved, their little bodies stunted, their immature minds dulled or brutalized, denied 
the God-given right to play and romp, to be fondled and loved, have raised their ghostly 
arms, appealing to Congress, year after year for release from such infernal injustice. 
But our lawmakers, who have been able to give immediate relief to the railways, who 
have found the way to subsidize manufacturers, who have taken excellent care of the 
great financial institutions, have not been able, or apparently willing, so far, to find 
a way to stop the murder of the souls and bodies of these helpless children. 

The whole nation is lobbying against the iniquity spoken of here. Every human 
heart from which spurts or flows the red blood of true manhood or true womanheod de- 
mands that this curse be lifted from the conscience of the nation. But Congress seems 
to be as helpless as the legendary babes in the woods. Congress passes the buck to the 
Supreme Court and the Supreme Court passes the buck to the Constitution. 

There were no constitutional barriers interposed when the coal barons set out 
to possess themselves of the fuel deposits in the country, but when it was proposed to 
regulate the activities of these gentry, an earnest, solemn and stentorian appeal was 
made to the organic law of the land. National or state legislation essential to the acquisi- 
tion by the barons of what they thought to be a desirable part of the public domain was 
enacted with a speed which would have astounded the mythical Celeres. But when 
an attempt was made to force the barons to treat the public with some degree of fair- 
ness, an array of legal talent which would have staggered Blackstone came forward 
with protests and alleged proof of the constitutional inability of Congress even to publish 
facts and figures concerning their operations. 


Of course Mr. Barrett does not mean to convey the impression that the 
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private lobby or the invisible government always gets what it wants. He 
makes clear that there is a growing effectiveness on the part of the voices that 
speak for the people and that it frequently happens that big business does 
not get all that it wants. 

Mr. Barrett makes use of the names of a number of persons whom he 
associates with the big business lobby in Washington and he says that the 
farmer has made up his mind that things must not remain as they are. 

He has made up his mind (Mr. Barrett writes) that the farmerin Washington must 
receive the same respectful consideration as, for instance, is accorded Alfred P. Thom, 
chief lobbyist for the Association of Railway Executives, or Judge Emery of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association. He thinks that President Kirby of the National Lumber Manu- 
faeturers’ Association, though he deals in a commodity which we all need, should not 
be accorded the front seat in the political theatre while he is forced to occupy a part 
of the space designed by the sign “standing room.” 

Many others are referred to, as for example ‘“‘Mr. George H. Cushing, 
who does such splendid service for the coal barons,” Mr. W. H. Stayton, 
whom “the International Mercantile Marine and such institutions were 
especially fortunate in having in Washington” and who “is admitted, even by 
those who are churlish enough not to admire all his activities, to be doing 
magnificent work.” 

“In selecting Julius Barnes to head the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States,” Mr. Barrett continues, “‘the directors of that organization 
hawe, according to their lights, acted with great wisdom. Mr. Barnes rightly 
belongs to the inner cabinet of the assistant government.” 

Then there is “J. D. A. Morrow, a youthful member of the assistant gov- 
ernment” who is “ president of the National Coal Dealers’ Association and well 
qualified to sit with Mr. Cushing as an honored member of the assistant gov- 
ernment.” 

Mr. Norman Draper, “‘a young man who blushes even while anticipating 
the delivery to him of a compliment, is one of the chief employes of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers . . . an organization which talks in 
billions.” 

Mr. Barrett points out that during and since the war the lumber men 
of the country “have been accused of profiteering to an outrageous extent” 
and goes on to say that “‘so that they may be fully protected the men engaged 
in the lumber business saw to it that they would have efficient representa- 
tion in the assistant United States Government,” so they selected Mr. Willis 
Compton and Mr. W. H. Kirby to head the lobby. Mr. Compton looked after 
the interests of the Hardwood Lumberman’s Association while Mr. Kirby 
saw that the southern pine men were not allowed to suffer from ill-considered 
legislation, unhappy bureaucratic regulations or restrictions.” Mr. Barrett 
does not maintain that these men have no business in Washington and that 
there is no legitimate reason for a proper presentation of their point of view 
but he remarks sagaciously that “‘there is something pathetically touching 
about the readiness of the assistant government to sacrifice time and expend 
energy for the benefit of United States Senators and Congressmen whom 
they deem to be insufficiently informed.” 

There are chapters on office-seeking in Washington, on the methods that 
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get results in Washington and on various interesting political incidents that 
have taken place in Washington. 

A chapter is devoted to the Chamber of Commerce in politics and a great 
many persons will enjoy the manner in which Mr. Barrett has described the 
enthusiasm with which this organization saw four million men go to war and 
its change of front when the question of the bonus came to the fore. 

Uncle Reuben at the Peace Conference is an interesting and instructive 
glimpse at the efforts of the farmers to write their point of view into the 
Peace Treaty. It includes also interesting side-lights on the manner in which 
politicians get rid of those who come with demands that the politicians have 
no intention of meeting. 

So the book goes on, discussing the Disarmament Conference, the 
tragic deflation period of 1920-21 and the recent tariff legislation. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the book is the concluding chap- 
ter which is entitled “‘The Remedy.” Listen to this representative of farmers 
while he tells farmers what is the matter with them and what they ought to do: 


Uncle Reuben, you have been a fool from the day you came on earth and you know 
it. You have tried to do individually what you can only accomplish by organization. 
As an individual, Uncle Reuben, you are a joke, but acting in organization with your 
fellows you can make yourself irresistible. 

You must organize. It’s no excuse to say that your neighbor won’t organize with 
you. Quit this cowardly business of passing the buck. Stop blaming your neighbor for 
your own faults and sins. You are more to blame than he is because you may be better 
informed. If you can’t get your immediate neighbor to come in, stop abusing him and 
get somebody else to join you. Go at this thing sincerely and soon you will have an or- 
ganization which will be able to do something worth while, not only for those who join 
you, but as well for those who refuse to join. You do some joining yourself and it will 
not be long until your grouchy neighbor gets on the bandwagon. It’s up to you. 

You must be sure, however, before joining a farm organization that it. is a real 
farm organization. If you will use your common sense you will not be fooled by the 
wolf in sheep’s clothing. 

You must stand by your friends, Uncle Reuben, and give your enemies hell. The 
bible tell us that we should forgive those who offend against us even until seventy times 
seven. We may forgive the murderer, the housebreaker, the forger, the horse thief, 
the bank robber, the train bandit and all other sinners, but the man who rides into 
office on your votes and then fails to keep his promises to you should be followed with 
your resentment to the grave and even to the borderland of hades. 


The farmer is given some wholesome advice about the part he ought to 
play in politics, he is advised to organize cooperatives, to get into the or- 
ganized marketing and distributing business and to get ‘‘active in the cause 
of the nation’s salvation.” The story concludes with the following admonition : 

If you can’t do better than you have done in the past, just quit the soil and go to 

town where you may be able to practice law, become an alderman or get on the police 
force. But, for heaven’s sake, quit whining and whittling and do something for yourself 
and the country. 

Uncle Reuben, it’s up to you. 

Mr. Barrett’s book presents the cause of the farmer in a manner which 
must win additional respect for that cause. He has written a straightforward 
narrative of men and events that have come under his observation. The 
reader is impressed with the thought that Mr. Barrett has written what he 
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knows to be the fact;, that perhaps he has just transcribed from a book of 
notes made while the long procession passed by. 

‘The cause of the farmers and the cause of labor are in the end identical; 
the powers of evil that the farmer is fighting in Washington are the same 
powers that labor fights. Mr. Barrett has spoken a brave and convincing 
word about the terrible evils that menace the Republic. All men should 
read his book and ponder it carefully; it marks an epoch in the long, hard 
fight of the people against predatory interests and privilege. 





CLARENCE DARROW’S BOOK ON CRIME 


Review by CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL 
CRIME, ITS CAUSES AND TREATMENT: By Clarence Darrow. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 
HY do we have in human society any class of beings recognized and 
W defined as criminals? Why do we have crime, anyway? It would 
seem to be the most foolish thing in the world and the career of a 
criminal impossible to any creature intelligent enough to open a door or walk 
on its hind feet. In its ordinary phases, it never pays, the rewards are nothing 
compared with the risks, it is a life led with great difficulty and often attended 
with horrible punishments. Yet the singular fact persists that crime is a regu- 
lar and increasing business in this country and every year more persons 
adopt it. 

As a rule the rest of us do not stop to bother much with these questions, 
being of an easy faith about the police and the courts as able to take care of all 
misdoers and the prisons as big enough to hold them. Occasionally, as in New 
York last winter, criminals break into such recklessness that in the open street 
no peaceable citizen feels safe. Then for a time we feel a qualm of misgiving 
about the whole subject and’suspect that something must be radically wrong. 
But the crime wave passes and we forget about it until it comes again or 
until somebody shouts at us loudly enough to make us heed for a little moment 
the disconcerting figures about the growth of what is called the criminal 
class and the increase of its evil deeds. 

There is one man in the community well equipped to deal with the 
great and sombre mystery of crime and to uncover the hidden springs of it. 
He is the lawyer of wide and general practice who for years has been engaged 
professionally in diagnosing these social diseases. Such a lawyer is Clarence 
Darrow and no man in the country could be better fitted for the task he has 
undertaken here. He has not only the necessary experience but a philosophi- 
cal and discerning mind and a sympathy deep and real with the unfortunate 
and the distressed. 

The book he has written is for the non-technical public the best con- 
tribution that has yet been made to our knowledge on these subjects. A vague 
notion is common among us that the criminal is sent upon us by an inscrutable 
providence as it sends cyclones, blizzards, floods and the stand-patter—pos- 
sibly to afflict us for our sins. Others think he is inevitable, like summer and 
winter. You will find no support in Darrow’s book for either of these pleasant 
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theories. He goes down to the beginnings of things and tracing out the source 
and history of crime shows by facts and not by arguments that of all the 
nuisances we know Crime is the one we could most easily get along without. 

Everything he handles in his book he makes as clear as day. ‘What is 
Crime’’? is the title of his first inquiry and his clarifying definitions give to the 
reader the best possible introduction. Crime is an act forbidden by the law 
of the land and deemed to be sufficiently serious to warrant penalties for 
its commission. Crimes differ in every country and have differed in every 
age in the same country. Crime does not necessarily mean an immoral act; 
all kinds of acts, good and bad, have been made crimes. In modern times most 
crimes are against property because as property has grown in human estima- 
tion more men covet it and more laws are demanded to protect it. 

The punishment of these crimes is based upon the idea of vengeance. 
The criminal excites hatred; hatred satiates itself by causing the criminal 
to suffer; with, of course, the sure result that thereafter he will revenge 
himself through more offenses and society will seek further vengeances with 
harder punishments. In this foolish way crimes are multiplied and criminals 
stimulated to be more cruel and daring. 

“The treatment of crime and criminals by the courts is not better nor 
more scientific,” says Darrow reasonably enough, “than was the old-time 
doctors’ treatment of physical ailments by magic, incantations and sorcery.” 

But still there’ remains the question, what starts any human being 
upon the criminal path? It is the treatment of this question that makes up 
the most interesting part of an interesting book. You would naturally expect 
him to say much about heredity and environment as the well-heads of crime, 
but not exactly in the way he says it. He gives full weight to the scientific 
theory of heredity as influencing the criminal tendency and makes it much 
more reasonable than it has seemed before. Man responds physically to 
outside impressions according to the condition and workings of the glands 
in his body that are called “ductless.” These pour their secretions into his 
blood and so influence his acts. With these glands, perfect or imperfect, he is 
born into the world. But if they are imperfect and so result in imperfect 
reactions, why are they imperfect? 

This he finds to be the real source of the criminal instinct, so far as 
there is any such instinct, and to be again the fault of society. The imperfec- 
‘tions in the ductless glands of the child born today are the result of the evil 
conditions in which the child’s progenitors lived, father and mother, grand- 
father and grandmother, or somebody else. Nature, left to itself and having 
a fair chance, does not bring forth defective men and women, but just as you 
can produce a new kind of apple by grafting and by causing certain condi- 
tions so you can produce in the slum (and do), a race with defects in their 
ductless glands and consequently an abnormal readiness to respond to violent 
impressions. 

When to this you add the tremendous influence of environment after 
the child is born, the question, why is a criminal? answers itself. Let a child 
be born normal in a slum; the things he sees and hears and experiences and 
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the pressure of his horrible surroundings in his most impressionable years 
may make him abnormal before he reaches maturity. 

“By far the largest part of the population of prisons is made up of the 
insane, feeble-minded, morons, defectives, or victims of disease that seriously 
influence conduct,” says Mr. Darrow. 

In other words, society makes the criminal and not chance, accident 
nor Overruling Providence. So then society, having manufactured the 
criminal, proceeds to revenge itself upon its own manufacture. 

I do not know that the absurdity and waste of this lunatic procedure 
were ever more clearly drawn. From the accumulated observation of forty 
years Mr. Darrow has drawn convincing illustrations. One of the strong 
features of his book is{that he refrains from argumentation. It is nothing 
like the plea of a prosecuting attorney but rather the summing up of a cool- 
minded, farseeing judge. He gives both sides of every question. Lombroso 
asserts that there is distinct criminal type; Darrow reports what Lombroso 
says. Practical observation and scientific inquiry show that there is no 
such criminal type; Darrow prints this also. He is not arraigning society 
for creating crime and multiplying criminals. He merely shows that it does 
these things and leaves you to your own conclusion. Even when he exhibits 
the difference between the boy criminal reared in the slum and the wealthy 
criminal that in spite of every advantage of moral training practices theft 
on a colossal scale he does this without bitterness and without departing 
from the cool tones of even temper that he chose in the beginning. 

It is so, too, about capital punishment. He does not denounce it. He 
simply points it out to you as it really is and leaves you to do the denouncing. 
When he desires you to think that a genuine civilization would substitute 
moral hospitals for penitentiaries he contrives that you shall come to that 
conclusion without lecturing on his part. 

It is a great book, \a great study of a great and neglected subject, a most 
useful addition to its literature and so written that from beginning to end it 
is of unflagging interest. 





A BOOK FOR REFERENCE 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD OF LIVING AND WORLD COOPERA- 
TION: By Rosalie Jones. Cornhill Publishing Co., Boston and New 
York. 


‘6 HE American Standard of Living,” by Rosalie Jones, is a study of 
the problem in relation to a number of the more significant counter- 
forces that tend to lower the standards. In considering the influence 

of nationalistic ideals it is declared that if one country wishes to continue its 

life with a large or surplus population and its concomitant death rate it may 
do so. It should not be allowed, however, to cast off its over-population on 
the resources of another country or expect other countries to expend{their 
national emotions in material assistance at times of its misfortunes, its every 
recurring floods, famines, epidemics and destructions of life and property 
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directly traceable either to ignorance or to disregard of the law of cause and 
effect. 

The survey includes in scope such matters as comparisons of standards 
of living in various countries, the immigration movement and restriction pro- 
posals, Chinese exclusion, Japanese immigration, anti-alien legislation in the 
western states, protective tariff and the Versailles Treaty. The method of 
treatment is chiefly documentation and enumeration of important occurrences 
which mark the development of policies. As a source book the volume is of 
considerable value with certain limitations that are due to the fact that the 
survey is based ona study of secondary rather than primary sources. That 
portion that deals with organized labor’s attitude toward immigration makes 
readily available a connected account of a majority of the important efforts 
the American Federation of Labor has put forth in connection with the 


immigration problem. 








CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNIONS, 1923 


May 14-21, Boston, Mass., International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. 

May 14-28, New York City, United Hatters of 
North America. 

May 14-21, St. Louis, Mo., American Federation 
of Musicians, Planters Hotel. 

May 26, York, Pa., National Print Cutters’ Asso- 
ciation of America. 

July 2-14, Baltimore. Md., American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union. 

July —, Toronto, Can., International Jewelry 
Workers’ Union. 

July —, Atlantic City, N. J., National Brother- 
hood ef[Operative Potters. 

July 9-19, Kansas City, Mo., International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and 
Helpers. 

July 9-14, Baltimore, Md., International Union 
of Pavers, Rammermen, Flag-Layers, Wood Block 
and Brick Pavers, Bridge and Stone Curb Setters 
and Asphalt Workers. 

July 9-15, New York City, Piano, Organ and 
Musical Instrument Workers’ International Union. 

July 11-21, Chicago, Ill., Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association. 

July 16-21, Omaha, Nebr., International Stereo- 
typers and Electrotypers’ Union. 

July 16-23, Philadelphia, Pa., International Plate 
Printers and Die Stampers’ Union. 

July 17-21, Chattanooga, Tenn., Stove Mounters’ 
International Union. 

July 21-24,{New York City, (Executive Board 
Meeting) American Wire Weavers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation. 


August 6-10, Chicago, IIl., International Brother- 
hood of Foundry Employes. 

August 13-18, Atlanta, Ga., International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

August 13-20, Chicago, Ill., Hotel Morrison, Hotel 
and Restaurant Employes’ International Alliance 
and Bartenders’ International League of America. 

August 20 to 25, Milwaukee, Wis., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union. 

_ September 3-8, Denver, Colo., National Federa- 
tion of Federal Employes. 

September 3-8, El Paso, Texas, National Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks. 

September 3-8, Providence, R. I., National Asso 
ciation of Letter Carriers. 

September 4-9, Atlanta, Ga., Railway Mail Asso- 
ciation. 

; September 10-14, Montreal, Canada, Interna- 
tional Association of Fire Fighters. 

September 10-17, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Wood, 
Wire and Metal Lathers’ International Union. 

September 10-17, New York City, United Textile 
Workers of America. 

September 10-20, Los Angeles, Calif., Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ International Union. 

September 10-20, Oakland, Calif., Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Employes 
of America. 

September 10-24, Philadelphia, Pa., International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft 
Drink Workers of America. 

September 17-30, Denver, Colo., Operative Plas 
terers and Cement Fiaishers’ International Associa- 
tion. 

October 1-7, Montreal, Can., Commercial Tele- 
graphers’ Union’ of America. 

October 8-22, Cleveland, Ohio, Journeymen Stone 
Cutters’ Association of North America. 











WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FroM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 





FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Laundry Workers 


H. L. Morrison.—We have a total membership 
of 5,500 in seventy-six local unions. State of em- 
ployment is fair and is improving. Agreements 
signed this year to date are the same as agreements 
for the year 1922. An effort is being made to increase 
the membership of our local union in New York City. 
Bro. Hugh Frayne has been assisting us in the or- 
ganizing campaign in New York City and several 
mass meetings have been held. 


Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers 
Chas. J. Lammert.—We have 1,195 local unions 
with a total membership of 97,951. As the result of 
deaths in our ranks there was expended $21,316.41. 
For our sick and disabled members, $4,475 was 
spent. 


Print Cutters 


R. Heinl.—We have five local unions with a total 
membership of 364. State of employment is fair. 


Railroad Signalmen 


T. A. Austin —We have 160 local unions with a 
membership of 8,000. 


Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy.—We have thirty-eight local 
unions, our total membership being 2,600. One death 
occurred in our ranks, resulting in an expenditure of 
$1,000. State of employment is good. 


Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers 


J. B. Bowen.—We have 232 local unions with a 
total membership of 8,000. The two new local 
unions have been organized in Zanesville, Ohio and 
lansing, Mich. In our ranks there have been 
ten deaths, resulting in our expenditure of $1,250. 
The state of employment is improving. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham.—J. L. Busby: 

The miners received a 10 per cent increase in 
Wages. The shop craftsmen on the Seaboard Air 
Line have secured agreement whereby they were 
awarded time and one-half for Sunday and holiday 
work. Two bid cement plants are under way, fair to 
organized labor. One big store, not fair to organized 


labor, is being built. The A. B. & A. boys celebrated 
the second anniversary of their strike March 4, hav- 
ing lost only one man in these two years. All the 
time we agitate for the use of union-labeled goods. 
There is one big store here that does not allow 
drummers to come in unless they have union-made 
products. This store carries everything bearing 
the union label. Plenty of union tobacco is used 


here. 
ARIZONA 


Globe.—L. B. Doane: 

Wages have been increased 10 per cent in the 
mining industry. A minimum wage law for women 
has been passed increasing wages from $10 to $16 
per week. There is a special drive on, assisting the 
merchants to handle union-labeled goods. We are 
organizing a union label league. All unions are taking 
in new members. We are arranging for organizing 
campaigns all over the state. 

Lowell.—Phil J. Donahue: 

A minimum wage law of $16 per week for women 
passed both Houses, was signed by Governor Hunt 
and becomes effective in ninety days. It is urged that 
all union members demand union-labeled goods when 
buying. New work has opened at the Shattuck, 
Ariz., Mining Company. 


ARKANSAS 


El Dorado.—W. T. Sherman: 

Nearly all mercantile and several oil companies 
have hired additional workers. The weather condi- 
tions have improved much and there is a large 
increase in oil production, together with the build- 
ing of three large tank farms. Three large trunk oil 
and gas lines are under construction at present in 
this district. The union label league is launching 
a systematic campaign to increase the use of 
union-labeled goods. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco.—John O. Walsh: 

Much building is going on. The industrial asso-~ 
ciation has started trade schools. The teamsters 
have secured a three-year agreement and their 
wages have been raised 50 cents a day. A com- 
pany union exists among the stevedores. An in- 
junction has been issued against the ladies’ garment 
workers. Very good work is being done to advance 
the use of union-made goods. 

Vallejo —W. H. Depew: 

A few men have been taken on at the Mare Island 
Navy Yard. The retail clerks, just organized, will 
take up the union label work. A brick and clay 
workers’ union has been organized with nineteen 


members. 
COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 
Tailors’ Local Union No. 3 renewed their agree- 
ment for a year without a reduction. The plumbers, 
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electrical workers, drain layers, emuin and hod- 
carriers have received an increase of $1 per day in 
wages. Asa result of agitation for union-mined coal 
we signed up a coal operator employing 100 coal 
miners. A great deal of building is in sight. The 
Alpine Rose, a $150,000 cafe, has opened. This 
cafe was erected by union labor throughout and now 
employs none but union cooks, waiters and wait- 
resses, bakers and musicians. We are boosting all 
union labels, cards and buttons. The workmen’s 
compensation law has been amended and the 
compensation to injured workers raised. The tailors 
and the retail clerks are conducting a membership 
campaign. The coal miners at Montoe have or- 
ganized. 

Grand Junction.—M. Q. Cretcher: 

The building trades are improving. The railroads 
have organized company unions. It is urged that 
ali union members demand union-labeled goods. 


CONNECTICUT 


Greenwich.—George D. Chandler: 

The following tradesmen receive $1 per day: 
Carpenters, painters, laborers, electrical workers, 
lathers, masons, plasterers, bricklayers, and hod- 
carriers. The building trades have union agreement. 

Noank.—W. H. Wolverton: 

The Groton Iron Works has hired additional work- 
ers. It is urged upon our members that they demand 
union-labeled goods when purchasing. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville—David Weinberg: 

One cigar factory has signed up with the union. 
The organizer expects shortly that two more cigar 
factories will sign up with Cigarmakers’ Local Union 
248. Many are demanding the union label on all 
products. 


ILLINOIS 


Danville —Frank A. Leven: 

The carpenters, being almost 100 per cent or- 
ganized, have received an increase in wages of 124 
cents per hour. The prospects look bright for similar 
action in remaining building trades. The construc- 
tion of a million dollar high school is under way. 
The Chicago and Eastern Illinois Railroad Com- 
pany has started a company union with little suc- 
cess. Even the scabs will not join. Beginning 


April 1, the “Vermilion County Star” will be pub- 
lished each week as the official publication of or- 
ganized labor. The label committee is visiting all 
local unions on union label agitation work and keeps 
in touch with merchants. A women’s union label 
league was recently organized and is doing effective 
work. 





Litchfield —Henry D. Felix: 

Building work has opened up. Nearly all trades 
in this locality are getting an advance in scale of 
wages. We have been working to promote the use 
of union-labeled goods and with success. The 
merchants are stocking up with union-made pro- 
ducts. A new local union of teamsters has been 
organized. A new local union of plasterers also was 
organized. 


INDIANA 


Linton.—J. L. Sims: 

There is a contract between mine workers and the 
operators of District 11. Motormen or drivers are 
to be paid extra by the operators to take miners 
to and from their places of work in the mines. Sev- 
eral mines have closed down. The paper hangers 
have a new agreement. They have changed from 
piece work to $1.10 per hour. The president of the 
Central Labor Union is addressing the unions on the 
advantages of using the union-labeled broom and 
other union-made products. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 

The building crafts are working out an agreement 
with the master builders and a peaceful settlement is 
expected, with an increase in wages. Foundries are 
increasing their output and employment. Some new 
building work is under way. The Trades and Labor 
Assembly is working to advance the use of union- 
labeled goods. 

Dubuque.—John T. Quinn: 

The carpenters received an increase in wages from 
87 4 cents to 92% cents; the bricklayers from $1.12% 
to $1.25. The C. M. St. P. shops have laid off 
100 workers. 

Newton.—F. Parker: 

Additional workers have been hired in the wash- 
ing machine factories. Conditions in the building 
trades are improving very slowly. Everyone is urged 
to demand union-labeled goods. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City.—Ed. E. Rock: 

A little street work is under way. Additional em- 
ployes have been put on at the oil refineries. Con- 
stant agitation is being carried on and we are 
asking the merchants to handle union-labeled goods. 
One plasterers’ local union has been reorganized. 


KENTUCKY 


Madisonville —J. V. Poag: 

The mines are closed aoa. The I. C. Railroad is 
building thirty miles of road. Lectures are delivered 
from time to time in an effort to promote the use 
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of union-made goods. A new local union of hodcar- 
riers has been organized. 

Somerset.—E. H. Ashley: 

Additional workers _ been hired in the rail- 
road shops. There is new work for the building 
trades and street and road work is under way. Our 
committee is advancing the use of union-labeled 


goods. 
MAINE 


Portland.—Edw. C. Donahue: 

The building projects are tied up on account of 
snow and bad weather. The workers in woolen mill 
at South Windham, including sixty-five non-union 
men, are on strike for an increase in wages. Constant 
agitation is being carried on to-increase the demand 
for union-labeled goods. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Plymouth.—Chas. H. Smith: 

The Plymouth Cordage Company has increased 
wages somewhat. A little building work is under 
way. It is urged that union members demand union- 
labeled goods whenever they are buying. 


MICHIGAN 


Marquette.-—R. J. Dorow: 

The Cleveland Cliff Iron Company, through the 
efforts of organized labor, received a 10 per cent 
increase in wages. The L. S. and I. R. R. has hired 
seventy-five additional employes. Painters. and 
paperhangers have been organized. 


MINNESOTA 


Robbinsdale.—Albert Brown: 

Additional employes have been put on at contract 
shops. Some plants will open soon for repairs. 
We are getting ready for county road work. This 
season is better for the building trades than it has 
been for several years. The label league is very 
active and is doing good work. More stores are 
handling union-made goods. At Channing, Mich., 
a local union of firemen and. oilers has been or- 


ganized. 
MISSISSIPPI 


Jackson.—R. C. White: 

The street carmen have good prospects of a raise 
in wages. A twelve-story hotel is under way—a 
union job. The carpenters and joiners are reor- 
ganizing. Agitation has been carried on and union 
label tebacco has been placed on the market here. 

Laurel.—Holt E. Ross: 

Additional farm laborers have been given em- 
ployment. Considerable building is under way 
throughout Mississippi. Through the efforts of the 
organizer several local unions have affiliated with 
the state federation. Agitation is being carried on to 
promote the use of union-made goods. 


MISSOURI 


& St. Louts.—Robert Lyons: 

The building trades are functioning well. It is 
now an assured fact that a labor temple will be con- 
structed. Several contracts were let last week and 
the work will be finished this autumn. The co- 
operative league is doing good work for the union 
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Dutch Boy White-Lead 


HE true craftsmen of the paint 
industry are known by their 
use of white-lead. Dutch Boy 
White-Lead is pure white-lead 
made specially for these skilled 
workmen. It has always been a 
material of unvarying high 
quality. It has helped build the 
painting industry. It is still do- 
ing its share. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 

New York Boston Cincinnati San Francisco 

Cleveland Buffalo Chicago St. Louis 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 
NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 


label and the trades are working as a unit to promote 
the use of union-made products. The hotels here 
have colored waiters and they allow their head wait- 
ers to form a club. If the waiters do not patronize 
this club, gambling and giving the manager of the 
club 10 per cent of their wages this manager does not 
book them for any more jobs. There has recently 
been organized the Culinary Workers’ Association 
Local 88 (white people). The organizer, in Charles- 
ton, W. Va., reorganized the culinary workers 


there. 
MONTANA 


Helena.—James Anderson: 

The A. S. & R. Company and the A. C. M. have 
hired more men and have increased wages 50 cents a 
day. Considerable paving work is in sight. We 
agitate all the time to increase the demand for 
union-made preducts. 


NEW YORK 


Hornell.—Erwin Finch: 

A new local union of plumbers has been or- 
ganized. New work has opened up for the building 
tradesmen. The carpenters and the mill workers 
have received an increase in wages and have secured 
the forty-four-hour week. 

Ogdensburg.— William M. Kelly: 

Nearly all establishments have hired additional 
workers. An addition on the paper mill is being 
built. 

Saugerties.—William Z. Wright: 

Through the efforts of organized labor the workers 











at the Diamond Mill Paper Company received a 10 
per cent increase in wages. 


OHIO 


Byesville—C. H. Grabham: 

Mines are working very slowly, due to the short- 
age of railroad cars and the inability of the railroads 
to handle the coal. The railroad shops are again 
working with inexperienced workers but are unable 
to keep rolling stock in shape. One pottery has re- 
sumed operation but is making an effort to operate 
on the non-union shop basis. The union label com- 
mittee is active and local merchants are putting 
union-labeled goods in stock, as the result of a 
campaign just completed. 

Findlay.—John F. Bunce: 

There is plenty work here but with low wages. The 
Adam Axle Works have hired 100 additional work- 
ers. A new bank is going to be built under union 
conditions. A steady demand is being made for 
union-labeled goods. 

Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 

All industry appears to be on the incline. More 
workers have been hired in the metal and building 
trades. The building of county bridges is under 
way. 

Martin’s Ferry —W.S. Morris: 

Common laborers on building and outside work are 
receiving as much as 55 cents an hour. A permanent 
injunction has been granted against the steel work- 
ers, without trial. All of the steel mills in this 
vicinity are trying to operate on the non-union shop 
basis. It is urged earnestly that all union members 
demand union-made goods when they are buying. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Duquesne.—J. A. Z. Stauffer: 
The trades council visits merchants here endeavor- 
ing to have union-labeled goods handled. We urge 


union men to demand union-made goods. A local 
union, No. 614, of boot and shoe repairmen was 
organized. 

Philadelphia.—Harry Gifford : 

Cigar business is very poor. The Central Labor 
Union has started an organization drive to build 
the body up to what it really should be. An injunc- 
tion has been issued against the moving — 
operators’ local union. The Central Labor Union 


formed a joint committee with the United Business 
Men’s Association for the purpose of restoring the 
5-cent street carfare. 

Wilkes- Barre—Wm. J. Kromelbein: 

Wilkes-Barre Lace Manufacturing Company in- 
creased the wages of their help 714 per cent through 
negotiations of a representative of the A. F. of L. 
Several thousand persons are affected by this ad- 
vaace. The Woodlawn Farm Dairy Company in- 
creased the wages, shortened the hours and im. 
proved the conditions of their employes. Contract 
signed for one year. New work has started in the 

cigar factory. Pennsylvania Railroad is working 
hard to establish a company union ia this locality. 
A constant agitation is carried on to iacrease the 
dema id for union labels, shop cards and buttons. 

York.—J. Luther Boyer. 

There has been an increase in wages ia the sik 
ndustries. Union building trades workers and 
boilermakers are in demand. Efforts are being made 
ito reinstate all the suspended union members. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Newport.—Herbert F. Williams: 

A new local union of polishers was organized 
recently. There is a bill before the state legislature 
to establish the eight-hour day in Rhode Island. 
New work has opened up at the Cartoa Machine 
Company. 


TENNESSEE 


Kingspcrt.—L. D. Fletcher: 

There is plenty of work and conditions ar 
somewhat better. New buildings are under construc- 
tion. 


TEXAS 


Breckenridge.—Caleb C. Smith: 

A new local union of bakers was organized. The 
central trades council had disbanded and the 
president resigned, owing to lack of interest and 
failure of members to attend meeting. A wonderful 
meeting of all organized crafts was held at the cal 
of the organizer. New officers were elected, Pres 
dent Robbins of the bakers’ local union and Secre 
tary Guthrie of the barbers’ local union. We intend 
to do some real good work. One prominent news 
paper, owned. by Hearst, has signed up with the 
printers. 
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| PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
Glass -- Mirrors -- Paints -- Brushes 


Warehouses in All Principal Cities 











Denton.—T. W. McCormick: 

The teamsters have a new union agreement with 
the eight-hour day and an increase in wages. Car- 
penter work has opened up. The farmers in this 
vicinity are all joining the farmers’ union. In one 
of our adjoining counties they have more than 3,000 
members. ‘The farmers’ union, with the help 
of other labor unions, will elect all state officers in 
1924, unless something unforeseen happens. The 
farmers have learned that trade-union members are 
their friends. . 











VERMONT 





Barre.—W. H. Eager: 
About seventy additional granitecutters have been 







employed since April 1. Granite work is the essential 
1 the @ industry in this city. All that are working are 
king (J under union agreements. Our union label committee 
ality,  isdoing good work. 





Montpelier —C. H. Reagan: 

The granite sheds are starting operations. Two 
ojthree have signed up with the union. It is 
earnestly urged that ali union members insist on 
union-made products when they buy. 








WEST VIRGINIA 






Charleston.—C. C. Bradley: 

There is a gradual increase in all industries 
throughout this valley and everything points to a 
prosperous year, with no labor troubles. All fac- 
tories are taking on men. The building trades 
of this district have signed a wage scale for the 
season of 1923, the same as last season’s scale. 

Clarksburg.—Vito Minutelli: 

The window glass plant is working under union 
agreement. All local unions are demanding union- 
labeled goods. A mineghas been organized recently. 













ruc- 


WISCONSIN 


La Crosse.—F. O. Wells: 

The retail clerks, the tailors and the carpenters 
have increased their membership. The National 
Gauge Company and the La Crosse Rubber Mill 
have hired additional workers. 

Cshkosh.—Geo. Eaglehill: 

Additional employes have been put on at the 
foundries, the machine shops and the mills. Our 
union label league has been reorganized and is 
doing good work. 

Stevens Point.—James G. Vennie: } 

Fifty workers have been hired on the Soo Line 
R.R. Car Repair Tracks. We are advertising and re- 
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questing business men to handle union-labeled 
goods. 


WYOMING 


Cheyenne.—Wm. Leonard: 

The carpenters, painters and electrical workers re- 
ceived a raise from $7.50 to $8. The Building 
-Trades have union agreements. The scabs in rail- 
way shops have company unions. All stores handle 
union-made goods in most lines. 

Lander.—Wm. J. McMahon: 

The Poposia Coal Mine No. 2 has laid off 175 
men. Every union man here demands union- 
labeled goods and we have quite a stock to choose 
from. There has been a slight improvement over 
previous years in the legislation secured recently. 
There is much to be done, however, in the next 
two years. We had the workmen’s compensation law 
amended and the women’s and children’s protective 
laws improved upon. 

Laramie.—Harry Thurmond: 

The railroad workers are still holding on. The 
Union Pacific Railroad has laid off some scabs 
lately. This railroad has a company union which is, 
however, not very strong. The Acme cement plant 
is working very little. Some new building work 
has started. The Central Labor Union is continu- 
ously demanding the use of union-labeled goods by 
all workers. 


PORTO RICO 
Nemesis Morales.—The $1 a day wage only for an 


eight-hour day exists here. It is expected shortly 
that the ditchmen will organize into a union. 
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The world’s most beautiful resort hotel. Monarch of the Boardwalk. Absolutely fireproof. 
Famed for its food, service and hospitality. Hight hundred outside rooms, each with private bath; 
fresh and salt water ; sea water swimming pool ; two 18-hole golf courses. -Special rates for conventions; 

no charge for convention hall, registration or headquarters space. 

Write or wire for rates, floor plan and bcoklet 


THE AMBASSADOR HOTELS SYSTEM 


The Ambassador, New York The Ambassador, Los Angeles 
The Ambassador, Atlantic City The Alexandria, Los Angeles 











STUCCO OF QUALITY 


ASBESTONE EVERLASTING MAGNESITE STUCCO 
THE IDEAL EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR PLASTER 


Recognized by the leading architects and building construction authorities to be the best magnesite 
plaster manufactured, 


UNSURPASSED IN COVERING POWER 
UNEQUALLED IN TENSILE STRENGTH AND RESILIENCY 
WEATHERPROOF, FIREPROOF AND DURABLE 
WORKS LIKE BUTTER 


Stocked by leading building supply dealers in all parts of the country. Consult your local building 
supply dealers. If they can not supply ASBESTONE, write us for full particulars and samples. 


FRANKLYN R. MULLER & CO. 
Stucco and Composition Flooring Manufacturers 


ESTABLISHED 1906 


ASBES TONE. 


129 Madison Street, Waukegan, Ill. 











